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HERE is no place under heaven where so many 
thrills are to be found as in a well-stocked 
library, and there is surely no work ever pub- 

lished so conducive to exciting mental adventure as the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. In a sense, its title is mis- 
leading. It suggests a mere book of reference, one of 
those useful but unexciting compilations to which one 
goes to discover the date of the Battle of Crecy or the 
birthplace of Tasso. In sober fact, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is a book in Charles Lamb’s sense of the word. 
Its twenty-nine volumes are a vast accumulation of 
excellently good reading. In them—to select a few 
instances almost at random—the reader with literary 
curiosity can find an essay by Matthew Arnold on St. 
Beuve ; Theodore Watts-Dunton’s incomparable essay 
on poetry; another by Maurice Browning on Taine ; 
others by Austin Dobson (who knew the eighteenth 
century better ?) on Addison, Fielding, Hogarth and 
Richardson; much information from the learned Mr. 
Edmund Gosse on the various Scandinavian literatures ; 
an essay by Professor Saintsbury on Balzac; another 
by Mr. Clement Shorter on Charlotte Bronté (whom the 
ribald allege that Mr. Shorter invented); another by 
Leslie Stephen on Carlyle; another by Robert Louis 
Stevenson on Béranger ; another by Mr. Arthur Waugh 
(who has, alas, given to publishing what was meant for 
literature on William Morris) ; and others (perhaps the 
plums of the collection) by Swinburne on his gods— 
Victor Hugo and the Elizabethans. 

I say nothing of the innumerable articles, doubtless of 
the first value, on the innumerable aspects of the in- 
numerable sciences, for of the sciences I know next to 
nothing. But apart from the entirely literary contri- 
butions one may pick out, again at hazard, Eduard 
Bernstein on Karl Marx, Lord Bryce on the United 
States’ Constitution, Andrew Lang on apparitions, J. A. 
Symonds on Machiavelli, William Morris on mural 
decorations, G. W. E. Russell on Gladstone, Dr. Nansen 
on the Polar regions, and Lord Northcliffe on news- 
papers. The list of authors and their subjects will 
make any editor green with: envy. 

To test the Britannica as a source of information 
and adventure, I have run through, almost casually, 
the headlines in the current number of the Times. The 








first that strikes my eye is “ Penny Omnibus Fares 
Again.”” I remember that the elder Mr. Weller spoke 
of the omnibus as a thing that goes up and down in the 
City, and the Britannica tells me that the first appear- 
ance of the bus was as the voiture omnibus in Paris in 
1828, and that the name was used by one Shillibeer for 
a vehicle he ran on the Paddington Road in 1829. 
“Princess Mary at Brighton” is the next headline to 
catch my eye. I turn up Brighton and am thrilled to 
learn that in the year 1086 the people of that town, 
then, of course, a village, had to pay a yearly rent of 
four thousand herrings, that in 1285 Brighton had a 
constable all to itself, and that in 1333 its assessment 
was half the assessment of Shoreham. Then my eye 
catches the line “‘ Moplahs Desperate,”” and the Encyclo- 
pedia tells me that the Moplahs are descended from 
Arab immigrants in India, that they have always been 
very troublesome persons and that they particularly 
dislike Hindoos. ‘ Dear Postage”’ is the next headline. 
Of course one knows all about Rowland Hill and the 
penny postage in England, but it is exciting to learn 
that long before Rowland Hill was born, as long ago as 
1680, the people of London had far more extensive 
postal facilities than they had 160 years ago. Letters 
and parcels up to a pound in weight and ten pounds in 
value were registered, carried and insured for a penny. 
There were ten deliveries a day in the central part of 
London and six in the suburbs. There is not so much 
in progress after all. 

A reference to the “‘ Public Trustee ’’ set me to read a 
long and learned article on Trusts and Trustees, from 
which one learns the suggestive fact that the use of 
trusts in England was the invention of ecclesiastics who 
were anxious to escape the provisions of the laws against 
Mortmain by obtaining the conveyance of an estate to 
a friend on the understanding that they should retain 
the actual profit and enjoyment of it. 

‘Southwark By-election” set me reading about 
Southwark, still largely known to Londoners as “ the 
Borough.” Southwark is full of literary associations. 
Shakespeare acted in its Globe Theatre. Chaucer's 
Canterbury pilgrims rested at its Tabard Inn. Charles 
Dickens’s father was imprisoned in its Marshalsea prison. 
A big headline “‘ Lessons from the Apocrypha ” sent me 
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to a comprehensive Britannica article by Dr. Charles 
which gives the story of the Apocryphal books both of 
the Old and New Testaments. The article is full of 
extraordinarily interesting information. For instance, 
in the Apocryphal book of James there is a legend that 
the Virgin Mary lived in the Temple at Jerusalem in 
the manner of a vestal virgin or of a princess of Isis 
and that our Lord had brothers who were the sons of 
Joseph by a former marriage. 

I quote these haphazard examples as proofs of the 
Britannica's thrills. In addition, it contains innumer- 
able biographies, authoritative and critical, of everyone 
of whom one has ever heard and of many people of 
whom I at least had never heard before. The names 
of the men and women who have distinguished them- 
selves in their day and generation, and whose names 


$$ 


you and I have forgotten, are legion; but the Encyclo- 
pedia tracks them all down, 


It is interesting after two or three hours’ personal 
adventures with the Encyclopedia Britannica to discover 
how wide-world is its appeal. Within the last few weeks, 
sets have been sent to Sierra Leone, to Fiji, to Iceland, to 
Siam, to Nyassaland, to Uganda, to Mexico. to Burma, to 
Angola, to Esthonia, to Palestine, and to almost every 
other place on the face of the earth. Wherever the 
Britannica goes, it carries much more than information, 
It carries fine writing, authoritative explanations, guid- 
ance, thrills. It is more than a book. It is more even 
than a library. It is a miracle. 


Now, having written this, I am going to discover some 
more things that I do not know. 








“THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY” 





OO much emphasis cannot be placed upon the fact 
that, whatever the subject, the Britannica speaks 
with the voice of authority. That is one great 

fact which distinguishes the Britannica from any other 
encyclopedia in any language. It is the one work in 
which every article is written by an acknowledged master 
of his subject—a great expert, a clever specialist, a 
brilliant scientist, scholar, or man of letters. In the 
majority of cases the articles are signed by the writers, 
and the index volume gives a list of the 1,500 famous 
men who have contributed to the work. 


Any man who realises what it means to be instructed 
by “‘ the world’s best brains ’’ in any subject he chooses 
will realise the indispensability of the Britannica. Its 
possession means that 1,500 experts and scholars are 
ready to tell him whatever he wishes to know—to give 
him accurate information whenever he requires it—no 
matter what the subject may be. It will give him, in 
short, that exact knowledge without which no man is 
ever successful. 


Here are the names of a few of the 1,500 men— 
eminent for their learning and scholarship—who have 
written the 11th edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Fach of the 1,500 is a man chosen as the authority upon 
his subject—the man who knows most about it : 


Sirk G. 5. WooDHEAD, Professor of Pathology, Cambridge. 

Str COURTENAY ILBERT, Clerk to the House of Commons. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS, Chairman of Executive, International Co-opera- 
tive Alliance. 

Mrs. HENRY SIDGWICK, formerly Principal of Newnham College. 

A. F. POLLARD, Professor of English History, London. 

P. VINOGRADOFF, Professor of Jurisprudence, Oxford. 

J. McQUEEN, Professor at Royal Veterinary College. 

W. R. DunNsTAN, Director of the Imperial Institute. 

N. W. Tuomas, Government Anthropologist to S. Nigeria. 

Sm T. A. Cocuran, Agent-General, N.S. Wales. 

R. A. S. Macarister, formerly Director of Excavations for the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 


S. H. Vives, Professor of Botany, Oxford. 

J. G. GrirFitus, late President of Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
London. 

Hon. C. D. Wricut, formerly U.S. Commissioner for Labour. 

A. DE W. Foote, Superintendent North Star Mining Co., California. 

E.immvu THomson, Consulting Engineer, General Electric Co. 

H. R. Kempe, Electrician to the G.P.O. 

E. GARCKE, Chairman, British Electric Traction Co. 

C. J. B. Marrtort, Secretary Rugby Union. 

F. J. WALL, Secretary Football Association. 

Louis BrErt,, electrical expert and inventor. 

J. McEwan, tea grower and importer. 

A. Dovucuty, Archivist to the Dominion of Canada. 

W. SANDAY, Professor of Divinity, Oxford. 

G. W. Kwnox, Professor of History of Religion, Union Theological 
Society. 

H. H. TURNER, Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 

Stk E. Ray LANKESTER, Scientist. 

Str THOMAS BARCLAY, Vice-President of Institute of International Law. 

J. V. BartLETT, Professor of Church History, Mansfield College. 

. W. Ruys Davins, Professor of Comparative Religion, Manchester. 

R. S. Conway, Professor of Latin, Manchester. 

D. F. Tovey, Reid Professor of Music, Edinburgh. 

Hon. W. PEMBER REEVES, formerly High Commissioner for New 
Zealand. 

BECKLES WILSON, Compiler of Canadian Records. 

A. A. Bratr, Chief Chemist, P.S. Geological Survey. 

I’, G. PARSONS, Professor of Anatomy. 

D. G. Hocartu, Keeper of Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, Editor of The Builder. 

I. P. Hint, Member of G. A. Hill and Sons, Engineer to Manchester 
Corporation. 

H. R. TEpDpDER, Librarian of Athenaeum Club, London. 

J. Warp, Professor of Mental Philosophy, Cambridge. 

SIR Hucu CLirrorD, Governor of Nigeria. 

I. B. Exniort, Professor of Pure Mathematics, Oxford. 

R. WALLACE, Professor of Agriculture, Edinburgh. 


The Britannica is thus not only a complete library of 
knowledge, but a library of the best available knowledge. 
Its contributors are drawn from all countries of the 
world—each writing about the subject of which he is 
master. The information they give is beyond challenge, 
indisputable. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF 


THE “BRITANNICA” 


suggesting a few of the many reasons why the “ Britannica” is literally indispensable 
in the home, the office, the study, the library, the schoolroom, or the workshop. 


Britannica tells you 


A Universal Question-Answerer—the j 
Why ?— 


quickly and accurately what you want to know. 
Who ?—When ?—-Where ?—-What ?—and How ? 

A Complete World History—there are 6,025 historical articles, 
covering all periods, races, countries, cities and peoples; all 
wars, battles, sieges, treaties, revolutions, and popular movements. 

British History and Politics—from the earliest period; social, 
political and religious development of the British people to the 
present century. 

9,000 International Biographies—the life stories of all the world’s 
notable men and women. 

A Complete Atlas—more than 300 maps, with 125,000 geographical 
entries. 

A Gazetteer of the World—10,838 articles about places, states, 
provinces, cities, seas, mountains, lakes, rivers, national wonders, 
trades and manufactures, statistics, etc. 

Manufactures and Commerce—every branch of industry and 
manufacture; all arts and crafts; inventions, machines, pro- 
cesses and raw materials; 15,139 illustrations. 

Entertaining Information for Children—reliable reading for 
the young; educational pictures of animals, birds, insects and 
inventions. The book that teaches children to think. 

A Hand-book for Agriculturists— 4,186 articles on plants; 
practical articles with many instructive plates and illustrations ; 
all crops, all kinds of farm work ; fruit and flower culture, etc. 

A Layman’s Guide to Medicine and Surgery—everything 
about the body ; its diseases; drugs, first-aid remedies ; surgical 
operations, poisons, disinfectants, diet, feeding of infants, 
nursing, etc. ; 644 articles. 

A Universal Book of Dates—telling you when any event took 
place, when a famous man was born or died, a book was written, 
a law enacted, an invention or other discovery made, etc. 

All Religious Sects, Creeds—3,049 articles comprising 
exhaustive library on this one subject. 

A Collection of MInstructive Pictures—15,139 illustrations, 
including Birds, Animals, Reptiles, Machines, Tools, Docks, 
Bridges, Vehicles, Flags, Ships, Artillery, Plants, Buildings, 
Works of Art, Jewellery, Trees, Flowers, Carpets, Costumes, 
Glass, Lace, Coins, etc. 

A Digest of Facts for Lawyers—often cited in courts; essential 
facts, detailed information about any subject in industry, 
commerce, finance, science, etc. 

The Home-maker’s Quick Reference Guide—all household 
matters are dealt with—-from building to food-preservation, 
from fuel to any kind of utensil, from heating and lighting to 
fire-prevention and plumbing. 

Railroads, Ships and Transportation—covering every kind of 
engine, fuel, safety appliance, device, or material used on land 
or water. 

Music, Singing, Opera and Dancing—all the great composers, 
musicians, singers, every kind of musical instrument, form of 
musical composition ; great operas; dances of all lands. 

Questions of the Day—what the world is talking about ; 
immigration, Asiatic exclusion, alcohol and the drink evil ; 
suffrage, eugenics, heredity, divorce, insanity, wages, tariffs 
railroad rates; socialism, communism, etc. 

For Municipal Officials and Employees—the organization and 
administration of all great cities, their finances, fiscal arrange- 
ments ; water, sewerage and lighting systems; vital statistics ; 
boulevards, streets and parks, street railways, public buildings, etc. 

A Library for 20th Century Women—whether it is politics or 
civic matters, questions of public health, or political affairs ; 
all arts and crafts; child welfare; costume, embroidery, lace, 
decoration ; the lives of famous women. 

All about Electricity—how power is generated and transmitted ; 
dynamos, motors and transformers; electrical instruments of 
all kinds; telegraphy by wires and wireless; telephones, etc. 

Statistics of World Industry and Conditions—not mere tables 
of bare figures, but statistics so explained that intelligent con- 

___¢lusions may be drawn from them. 

Gardening and Horticulture—special articles on all fruit-bearing 
plants, vegetables, flowers, foliage plants, evergreens, hedge 
plants and trees; garden structures and appliances. 

How Anything is Made—useful information for the merchant, 
salesman, or investor about anything that is manufactured or 
produced ; leather, drugs, jewellery, rubber, tin, baskets, beer, 
textiles, chemicals, fireworks, tobacco, and so on. 

A Fact Book for Physicians and Surgeons—the new knowledge 
about chemistry, bacteriology, biology, psychology, nervous 
System, neuro pathology, parasitic diseases, blood, etc., 
Summarised for quick reference and all written by recognised 
authorities. 

For Government Offices and Departments—covering very 

fully the national and provincial administration of all lands ; 

atmy and navy; mining, irrigation systems, forestry ; education ; 
railways; land laws; special legislation for industry and trade ; 

State insurance, etc. 

Sports, Games, and Pastimes—z26o articles, every form of 

recreation and athletics; indoor games; motoring, golf, tennis, 

Towing, sailing, canoeing, swimming, ski-ing, mountain climbing, 

riding, photography, taxidermy. 


an 


All 


Estate Agents and City Engineers—road-making, paving, 
drainage, landscape gardening, architecture, building associations, 
city and suburban planning ; housing of the poor, etc. 

The Food We Eat—nutritive values of articles of food ; percentage 
of water, protein, fat, carbohydrates, mineral matter, refuse ; 
comparative digestibility of different foods; dietaries; amount 
of food necessary for very hard work; for the sedentary, etc. 

World Progress and Thought—recording, explaining, and 
criticising developments in political, scientific, artistic, religious, 
social, commercial, and industrial history. 

Scientific Facts—things already proved and those in process of 
proving by the world’s master thinkers and discoverers in chemistry 
geology, physics, mineralogy, biology, astronomy, and mathe- 
matics. 

Pottery and Porcelain—beautiful colour reproductions of repre- 
sentative Chinese antique porcelains, also of Japanese and 
European examples; materials, firing, decorations, glaze ; 
characteristic methods of production. 

Ready Reference for Engineers—all branches ,of mechanical, 
electrical, hydraulic, structural, railroad and marine engineering ; 
bridges, docks, aqueducts, tunnels, canals, dams; blasting and 
boring; great engineers. 

For Contractors, Builders, Architects—covering every kind of 
building operation, and every feature of a house or other building, 
with many useful ideas for practical use. 522 separate articles 
on architectural forms, with many plates. 

A Handy Library for College Men—just what an ambitious 

student needs in his room to help him supplement class-room 

work. The Britannica's 41,000 articles are a university in them- 
selves. 

Useful Book for Parents—with many suggestions for 

strengthening the bodily and mental character of children; the 

period of infancy; diet; children’s diseases; how to tell how 
much a healthy baby should weigh. 

Mines, Mining, and Metals—with full information about coal 
and coal mining, ores and metals, iron, gold, silver, copper, lead, 
tin, etc. The science of mineralogy, quarrying, blasting, shaft- 
sinking, etc. 

Hunting and Fishing—with authoritative pictures and descriptive 
articles on big game, birds and fish of all lands; guns, pistols, 
fishing-rods, etc.; the best districts for hunting and fishing on 
all continents. 

A Critical Guide to Poetry—descriptive and critical accounts 
of all the world’s great poems in any language, besides all forms of 
verse. Lives of poets, ancient and modern. 

Classical Literature—giving the best guides to Latin and Greek 

classics and mythology, describing and criticising famous poems, 

dramas, historical works, biographies and speeches. 

the Arts and Crafts—with beautiful illustrations of famous 

works of art ; over 2,000 articles on painting, sculpture, drawing, 

engraving, architecture ; lives of all the great artists. 

Exploration and Adventure—Ballooning, mountaineering, life at 
sea, flight, pearl diving ; strange tribes and savage races; wild 
beasts. The story of Polar and other explorations throughout 
the world. 

Mental Phenomena and Spiritualism—hypnotism, thought 
transference, demoniac possession, psychic research, dreams, 
apparitions, hallucination, trance, second sight, etc. 

Every Man his Own Lawyer—giving the layman all the 
fundamental principles about business law, real estate law, trade- 
mark and patent law; marriage and divorce; contracts, sales, 
drawing a will. 

International Law— international relations in peace and in war; 
neutrality ; blockade; contraband; Hague Convention; peace 
congresses ; laws of war; prizes of war; search; spies, etc. 

The Outdoor World—Nature Study—authoritative facts about 
all living things, and the wonders of nature; botanizing; birds’ 
eggs ; butterflies ; intelligence in animals ; ants; bees; migration 
of birds; clouds; cyclones. ; 

Military and Naval History and Science—with accounts of 

famous sea fights, land battles, and campaigns; armies and 

navies of 18 nations; strategy, armour plate; naval construc- 

tion; how big guns are made; famous soldiers and sailors. 
Bankers and _ Financiers—with vast stores of reliable 

information about industries and products, resources and national, 

State and municipal undertakings in all lands; banking, currency, 

and financial legislation. 

Manners and Customs—explaining the origin and history of social 
usages, salutations and forms of address, weddings, visiting cards ; 
characteristics and native customs of peasants in remote districts. 

Interior Decoration and Design—full of suggestions for mural 
decoration, carving, frescoes; representative examples of glass, 
furniture, enamels and embroidery, etc. 

A Ready Reference Guide for Country Dwellers—care of the 

lawn, flower beds and vegetable garden; poultry keeping, bee 

keeping ; how to raise any kind of flower, etc. : 

About Insurance—with useful information for people seeking 

or owning insurance; for buyers and sellers of insurance; for 

insurance lawyers and insurance companies; every aspect of the 
subject covered by authorities; fires, earthquakes, storms, 
lightning. etc. 


All 


For 


All 
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A Royal Christmas Gift 





There is no gift that you can possibly bestow upon a man, or a woman, which can compare in value, 
in interest, and in lifelong utility with a set of the Encyclopedia Britannica. It is a gift which will be 
appreciated long after all other gifts have been forgotten. It will be of daily service in a hundred ways, 
of the greatest practical help in any career in life, of endless interest during leisure time, and an educational 


and intellectual inspiration which nothing else can 





The Prince of Wales’ Set 


The Handy Volume Issue—identical with the set purchased 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales to take with him in the ‘‘ Renown ” 
to India—is exceedingly popular as a Christmas or New Year 
Gift. Its convenience, its portability, and the fact that it contains 
ALL that the large-paged Cambridge Issue contains, although 
it costs only HALF THE PRICE, make it appeal very strongly 
to all classes of buyers. And, of course, the fact that this set 
is delivered, specially packed, to any address simply upon a first 
payment of ONLY 21s., is a great convenience to those who do not 
wish to make a large outlay at once. We can strongly recommend 
this set, which is bound in several styles (Cloth, Three-quarter 
French Morocco, and Full Morocco). Any one of these makes a 
truly handsome gift. 














THIS ENTIRE SET IS DESPATCHED 
TO YOU ON A FIRST PAYMENT OF 


21/- 











NG sd aalnictinns chunks <uewenwabhesedeueeeeeseunes 
Get this Fascinating Booklet. I 5. scivaséaniainetonnscuucianames 
By sending the coupon you will receive—free and post free—a most 

interesting illustrated booklet containing not only actual specimen pages  $ 9) 
and illustrations from the Britannica (with exact specimens of the types OI = =—=——s teteeeee conesnenses came ne een 
used in both issues), but also facsimiles of the various bindings from which Please write very plainly. 
you may choose. In its 50 attractive pages the booklet gives you a foretast< — 
of the interest and pleasure you and your family will derive from the wy 
Britannica itself—will give you a glimpse of the vast world of information NOTE.— If this Coupon is posted in an OPEN envelope, 


and instruction, of wonder, of intellectual enjoyment, that opens up to the 


possessor of this great work. 





take the place of. 





The King’s Set 


The set possessed by His Majesty (and by many other crowned 
heads) is known as the CAMBRIDGE ISSUE—an EDITION bE 
I,UXE printed on a large page and in large type. The Cambridge 
Issue is the ideal set for the library, and is, like the Handy Volume 
Issue, printed on the wonderful India paper for which the 
Britannica is famous. Each issue contains 30,000 pages, with 
15,000 illustrations in colour and black and white. There are over 
41,000 articles, each written by the greatest authority upon his or 
her subject ; and every branch of human knowledge, every subject 
of human interest, every field of human activity, thought, science, 
discovery, invention, recreation, and history throughout all the 
ages, is adequately and interestingly treated in the Britannica, 
There is no other book or set of books which can take its place. 











THIS ENTIRE SET IS DESPATCHED 
TO YOU ON A FIRST PAYMENT OF 


$2:2:0 


Purchasers of either set have the opportunity 
of securing a Handsome Mahogany-finished 


BOOK-CASE FREE 


(See Booklet) 


MAKE A PERSONAL INSPECTION 
of both issues of the Britannica. A complete set of each 
issue, with the book-cases, may be seen at the offices of 


“THE NEW STATESMAN,” 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2, 


where full information can be obtained and a copy 
of the Booklet on request. If, however, you are unable 
to make a personal call 


Post This Coupon To-day. 


eoeeeeeee 





To the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
125 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send me your Illustrated Booklet describing 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (11th Edition), and 
giving facsimiles of the bindings and sizes of type and 
age of the Half-Price Handy Volume and the Cam- 
Pridge Issues, together with specimen pages. Also an 
Order Form showing the monthly payment plan. 














only 1d. postage is required. 





Printed for the Proprietors by W. Speaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statzsman PustisuinG Co.. Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, W.C. 


—November 26, 1921. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAD always considered it to be one of Max’s “ points ” 
I that he had so written that it was unnecessary to 
write a book about him. If you enjoy him it is so 
very clear why you are enjoying him; if he is not one of 
your favourites, the reasons he should not be will be probably 
as clear to you. There is no man “ behind” the books to 
discover, for “‘ Max” is in them; indeed, it is the essence 
of his art to put himself discreetly there, and commentator’s 
investigations are not likely to reveal him more completely. 
He is a subject for an appreciation, but not for a book. 
I did not therefore open Maz Beerbohm in Perspective 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) with that feeling of anticipatory 
gratitude which gives a book its best chance. 


ak x * 


“T shan’t offer you the slightest assistance,” wrote Max 
on hearing that Mr. Bohun Lynch proposed to write one 
about him. “I won’t read a single word till your book 
is published. Even if modesty didn’t prevent me, worldly 
wisdom would. I remember several books about men who, 
not yet dead, had blandly aided and abetted the author ; 
and I remember what awful asses these men seemed to 
me thereby to have made themselves. I, who am a hundred 
miles away from being great, cannot afford such luxuries. 
My gifts are small. I’ve used them very well and discreetly, 
never straining them; and the result is that I’ve made a 
charming little reputation. But that reputation is a frail 
plant. Don’t over-attend to it, gardener Lynch! Don’t 
drench and deluge it! The contents of a quite small 
watering-can will be quite enough. . . . Oh! keep it little! 
—in due proportion to its theme.” ‘ Max” closes by 
saying that if in time to come Mr. Lynch receives a letter 
from a young man announcing that he is going to write 
a book about him, then he will but have to post this very 
screed, “‘ writing across it in blue pencil, ‘ Certainly, but 
please follow advice herein given.’ ” 


* * * 


Mr. Lynch’s book is not a little book. He has avoided 
deluging his subject with praise, but he analyses “ Max ” 
unnecessarily, and he constantly stands on the defence to 
protect him against critics who are not worth answering. 
Mr. Lynch writes: “It has been said that ‘ P.C. X. 36’ 
(A Christmas Garland) is unfair to Mr. Rxdyxrd Kxplxng, 
because it is a parody of an extremely various author’s 
least pleasing manner, rather than what may be called his 
average manner, etc.” ; and then he proceeds to argue. 
Argument is unnecessary. 

Then it’s collar ’im tight 
In the name of the Lawd ! 
*Ustle ’im, shake ’im till ’e’s sick ! 
Wot ’e would, would ’e? Well, 
Then yer’ve got to give ’im "Ell, 
An’ its trunch, trunch, truncheon does the trick. 


Those lines are criticism directed at a strain which runs 
through Mr. Kipling’s work which must be odious to a 
benevolent ironist. ‘‘ Max ” discloses his hatreds and sym- 
pathies in his parodies and caricatures ; they, and not only 
his sense of his victims’ extravagances, are expressed in them. 
Mr. Lynch is wrong in thinking that it is Mr. Kipling’s 
(perhaps temporary) insincerity ” which “ Max ” strikes at ; 
=. Kipling is absolutely sincere at such moments. He and 

Max” are spiritual enemies, that is all. The parody is 
hot more “‘ severe” than the one of George Moore, only 
Mr. Moore is not a spiritual enemy. Quite the contrary. 
There are moments when one does not think of girls, 
are there not, dear reader?” he makes Mr. Moore charac- 
teristically say, but he does not dislike Mr. Moore for 








these preoccupations, while he does dislike Mr. Kipling 
for his. 
* * * 

Serious criticism applied to “ Max” is under the same 
disadvantage as criticism of lyric poetry and jokes. It 
seems inevitably heavy-handed and oflicious. Mr. Lynch 
would have done better just to point a finger and express 
his own delight, for to do more is rather like transfixing 
a butterfly with a tent-peg. The critic of “ Max” 
should never take up the attitude of the patient 
apologist. Concerning Zuleika Dobson, Mr. Lynch says: 
“Mr. Beerbohm has been accused of doubtful taste 
in so satirising wholesale suicide,” and he continues, 
I am sorry to say, “but I doubt if his taste would 
have been called in question if the satire had been a 
better one, wider in view, fuller-blooded in treatment.” 
Now, when I read the first part of that sentence I hoped 
Mr. Lynch was going to laugh at those people who think 
it was “ doubtful taste” to make all the undergraduates 
of Oxford commit suicide for love of Zuleika. (That 
cautious “* doubtful” somehow made me think them even 
greater asses than if they had accused the author of “ bad ”’ 
taste.) But Mr. Lynch does not laugh at them; 
on the contrary, he takes up the réle of the patient apologist, 
and confesses that he himself wishes that Zuleika Dobson 
had been “ fuller-blooded in treatment” and “ wider in 
view.”” I wonder what the term “ fuller-blooded ” repre- 
sents to him; to me it suggests qualities quite at variance 
with that outrageous and delicate extravaganza. 

* * + 

Zuleika Dobson is not a satire. It contains satire like 
most of ‘*‘ Max’s”’ work, satire of emotions and also of 
das ewige Weibliche which, as Mr. Lynch remarks, some- 
times goes deep; but in itself it is not a satire. It is a 
kind of prose Rape of the Lock ; there is no closer parallel 
to it in English literature than The Rape of the Lock, in 
which the poet makes fun of those things which give him 
exquisite and perhaps too keen pleasure. “ First of all,” says 
Mr. Lynch, “ it must be judged as a story.” This is very bad 
criticism, for the reverse is true. First of all, it must not 
be judged as a story; if it were, Mr. Lynch’s comment, 
“ It is not a really good story,” would be one of the mildest 
understatements on record in the criticism of novels. He 
says, too, it is not good, just because it is full of good things, 
which is the only reason why it is good. It contains 
passages of the most lovely writing, of exquisite fun, of 
beautiful description, and passages of a mocking illusive 
refinement of which the reader asks, Is this the perfection 
of irony or the perfection of tenderness? while judged as 
a whole the book is too long, as Mr. Lynch points out. 
Its mood is one which cannot be sustained for so many 
pages. 

* * * 

Mr. Lynch lost my confidence by his comments on 
Zuleika, and though once or twice he was on the point of 
recovering it, he never did so completely. I thought he 
might in his “ postscript,” but there he points out that 
“* Max ” is a child of civilisation. Whoever took him for a 
noble savage ? Mr. Lynch says “ all art is useless and Max 
is useless.”? This is not true. Art is not useless; it conveys 
states of mind worth experiencing in themselves and it is 
also even useful as a means; it keeps us sane, and “ Max ”’ 
has contributed not a little to that desirable end. “ In 
order to be a real idolater of Max Beerbohm you must, 
I fancy, be lacking in a sense of proportion,” says Mr. Lynch. 
Nonsense—unless Mr. Lynch means by “a real idolater ”’ 
someone who is downright silly. ‘“ Max’s” admirers are 
mostly people with a sense of proportion. He has the 
art of putting them on good terms with their little weak- 
nesses which are reflected in his own candid but discreet 
meditations ; but he does this with an irony which shows 
how well, indeed how mercilessly well, he sees all round them. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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MR. NORMAN DOUGLAS 


Alone. By Norman Dovetas. Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Norman Douglas has written a book of hatred tempered 
with archeology and laughter. Luckily, there is very little 
archeology and enough laughter to make the hatred enjoyable 
without being infectious. It is not that Mr. Douglas does not 
like some of his fellow-creatures. He likes heretics and jolly 
beggars. He liked Ouida. But, if Mr. Douglas likes you, the 
danger is that he will hold you up as a missile to throw at some- 
body else’s head. That is what he does with Ouida, whom he 
glorifies as “the last, almost the last, of lady authors.” He 
throws her at the head of the age in general—at “ our anemic 
and woolly generation,” at “our actual woman-scribes ” with 
“their monkey-tricks and cleverness,” at “our vegetarian 
world-reformers who are as incapable of enthusiasm as they are 
of contempt, because their biood-temperature is invariably two 
degrees below normal,” and finally at an American novelist 
described as “ this feline and gelatinous New Englander.” That 
gives a fair enough impression of Mr. Douglas’s attitude to the 
human race as seen at close quarters. 

He has in a sense justified his attitude by making an amusing 
book of it. It is improbable that a more original and amusing 
travel-book has been, or will be, published during the present 
year. Mr. Douglas has a well-stored and alert mind, full of by- 
ways, that makes for good conversation. As we read him we 
feel that we are listening to the racy monologues of a traveller 
with a special gift for pouring out the comedy of his discomforts 
in abusive form. He tells us how he landed—‘“ with one jump 
—in Hell,” which is his name for Siena in winter. “I hate 
Viareggio at all seasons,” he tells us further on, and he describes 
the inhabitants as “ birds of prey: a shallow and rapacious 
brood.” At Pisa, when he arrives, “ the Arno is the emblem of 
Despair . . . like a torrent of liquid mud—irresolute whether 
to be earth or water.’ He finds a good landlady at Corsanico, 
but he immediately remembers how he had “ lived long at the 
mercy of London landladies and London charwomen—having 
suffered the torments of Hell, for more years than I care to 
remember, at the hands of those pickpockets and hags and 
harpies and drunken sluts” ... “those London sharks and 
furies.”” At Rome the remembrance of a “sweet old lady 
friend *”» reminds him that she had also a husband, “a worm, 
a good man in the worst sense of the word,” “the prince of 
moralisers, the man who first taught me how contemptible the 
human race may become ”—‘‘ what a face: gorgonising in its 
assumption of virtue ”—‘“* he ought to have throttled himself at 
his mother’s breast.”” At Rome, the absence of mosquitoes and 
the fewness of the flies reminds him again of his sufferings at the 
hands, so to speak, of flies in other places. ‘‘ One of the most 
cherished projects of my life,” he declares, “is to assemble, 
in a kind of anthology, all the invectives that have been hurled 
since the beginning of literature against this loathly dirt-born 
insect, this living carrion, this blot on the Creator’s reputation 
—and thereto add a few of my own.” The noise of the trams 
in Rome leads him, while lying in bed, to devote the morning 
hours to “the malediction of all modern progress, wherein I 
include, with firm impartiality, every single advancement in 
culture which happens to lie between my present state and that 
comfortable cavern in whose shelter I can see myself ensconced 
as of yore, peacefully sucking somebody’s marrow, while my 
women, round the corner, are collecting a handful of acorns 
for my dessert,” after which he goes on to denounce the tele- 
phone as “ that diabolic invention *” and the Press for “ cretinis- 
ing”’ the public mind. At Olevana, it is the nightingale that 
rouses him to imprecations : 

One of them elects to warble in deplorably full-throated ease 
immediately below my bedroom window. When this particular 
fowl sets up its din at about 3.45 a.m. it is a veritable explosion : 
an ear-rending, nerve-shattering explosion of noise. . . . It is that 
blasted bird clearing its throat for a five-hours’ entertainment. 
. . . A brick. Methinks I begin to see daylight. . 


Mr. Douglas, it is only fair to say, explains that Italian nightin- 
gales do not sing like English nightingales. But I fancy that 
Mr. Douglas sat down, when he began these sketches, in the 
mood for writing comic scarifications, and neither bird nor 
man, city nor river, was safe from his harsh laughter. He 
hurls a pen where King Saul in similar mood hurled a spear, 
and we must concede that he hurls it with force. 

Even nightingales, however, do not infuriate him as Victorians 
and Puritans do. When he writes angrily about nightingales 
you feel that he is only being amusing. When he writes about 
Victorians, you realise that he is positively white with anger. 
“It was not Nero . . .” he cries, “ but our complacent British 





reptiles, who filled the prisons with the wailing of young children, 
and hanged a boy of thirteen for stealing a spoon.” And again : 
“* What a self-sufficient and inhuman brood were the Victorians 
of that type, hag-ridden by their nightmare of duty ; a brood 
that has never been called by its proper name.” Mr. Douglas, 
at any rate, has done his best. He even gives us “a nation of 
canting shop-keepers,” but becomes more original with “ herma- 
phrodite middle-classes.”” But his real objection is neither to 
Victorianism nor to Puritanism ; it is to Christianity, as we see 
when he writes of self-indulgence : 

Self-indulgence, I thought. Heavily fraught is that word: 
weighted with meaning. The history of two thousand years of 
spiritual dyspepsia lies embedded in its four syllables. Self-indulg- 
ence—it is what the ancients blithely called “indulging one’s 
genius.”’ Self-indulgence! How debased an expression nowadays. 
What a text for a sermon on the mishaps of good words and good 
things. How all the glad warmth and innocence have faded out 
of the phrase. What a change has crept over us. 

Mr. Douglas is frankly on the side of the pagans—not the 
real pagans who were rather like ordinary Christians, but the 
modern pagans who detest Christianity. This paganism is 
merely egoism in its latest form. It is anti-human, as when 
Mr. Douglas exclaims : 

Consider well your neighbour, what an imbecile he is. . . . The 
sage will go his way, prepared to find himself growing ever more 
out of sympathy with vulgar trends of opinion, for such is the 
inevitable development of thoughtful and self-respecting minds. 

Such is his creed, and in the result his laughter, though often 
amusing, isnever happy. There is the laughter of sympathy, 
which is Shakespeare’s, and there is the laughter of antipathy, 
which is Mr. Douglas’s. That is, perhaps, why his publishers 
say that his is “‘a book for the fastidious in particular.” You 
could not say of Shakespeare that he is “ for the fastidious in 
particular.” 

We must grant an author his point of view, however, and the 
fact remains that, however we may differ from Mr. Douglas's 
preaching, we go on reading him with pleasure, pain, and 
curiosity. He puts his life into his sentences, and so he stamps 
with experience even such a piece of topographical information 
as: 

From here, if you are in the mood, you may descend eastward 
over the Italian frontier, crossing the stream which is spanned lower 
down by the bridge of St. Louis, and find yourself at Mortola Superiore 
(try the wine) and then at Mortola proper (try the wine). 

He is nearly always amusing about wine, whether it is good 
or bad. But that is only one of his moods. He also talks to 
you as a naturalist, as an archeologist, as a biologist, or will 
begin to make some odd book that you are never likely to read 
live for you; he has discovered an author called Ramage who 
is perhaps the most real and comical person of whom he writes. 
There is a vein of cruelty or of selfishness in some of the other 
people who follow one another through his pages. The worst 
of them is the “ phenomenally brutal” sportsman who, along 
with Mr. Douglas, gave a dead rat to a sow to eat: 

She engulfed the corpse methodically, beginning at the end, 
working her way through breast and entrails while her chops dripped 
with gore, and ending with the tail, which gave some little trouble 
to masticate, on account of its length and tenuity. Altogether 
decidedly good sport... . 

That is disgusting, but it is interesting. We may say the same 
of the sardonic account of the way in which lizards are played 
with in Italy : 

It is not very amusing to be either a snake or a lizard in Italy. 
Lizards are caught in nooses and then tied by one leg and made 
to run on the remaining three ; or secured by a cord round the 
neck and swung about in the air—mighty good sport, this; or 
deprived of their tails and given to the baby or cat to play with ; 
or dragged along at the end of a string, like a reluctant pig that Is 
led to market. There are quite a number of ways of making 4 
lizard feel at home. 

On the whole, one prefers to read Mr. Douglas on the subject 
of wine, or on the rarity of the use of red things (wine excepted) 
in Italy, or on the little flames that are supposed to be seen at 
night over the graves in cemeteries. Mr. Douglas may be 
gross at times, but he is never a bore. He gives us a meal of 
many courses, and allows none of the courses to last too long. 
But it would be a more enjoyable meal if we did not hear 
the crabbed laughter of our host the undertones of despair— 
the despair that comes of “ considering your neighbour, what 
an imbecile he is,” and failing to realise that in order to enjoy 
his imbecility to the full you must first see him a little lower 
than the angels. Cervantes did this. Dickens did it. Mr. 
Chesterton does it. That is why they are not “ for the fastidious 
in particular.” Rosert Lynd. 
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“A work of great value to the very large public 
which, in these days, is developing an_ interest 
in scientific discovery and _ speculation.” 

—WESTMINSTER GAZETTE. 











THE 


EDITED BY 
PROFESSOR J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


THE AIM OF THE BOOK IS TO GIVE IN PLAIN LANGUAGE AN OUTLINE 
OF THE MAIN SCIENTIFIC IDEAS OF TO-DAY. THOUSANDS OF READERS 
WHO HAVE NOT THE TIME NOR OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECIAL STUDY WILL 
WELCOME THIS INFORMATION. THE NEW KNOWLEDGE IS THE RESULT OF 
THE COMPARATIVELY RECENT DISCOVERY OF THINGS LIKE THE X RAYS, 
RADIUM, AND THE ELECTRON. EVOLUTION IN THE LIGHT OF TO-DAY— 
THE ASCENT OF MAN—OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS—NEW DISCOVERIES 
ABOUT THE HUMAN BODY—THE MIND OF MAN—ANIMALS—BIRDS— 
INSECTS :—THEIR WAYS AND WONDERFUL INSTINCTS. 





‘“* PROFESSOR ARTHUR THOMSON’S name is a guarantee of 

the brilliance with which the new enterprise is to be conducted ; 

and the first number certainly encourages the highest hopes.’’ 
—THE DAILY NEWS. 


‘** It is so accurate that the expert cannot cavil at it, and so simple 
that the general reader, who has no time for special study, can 
understand it.”-—MORNING POST. 











PART ONE NOW READY introduces us to the Great Story of Evolution beginning with the 
Stars and the Solar System. Here we get the latest facts pleasantly set forth. 


PART TWO (NOV. 30) contains the conclusion of the Story of Evolution and the Romance 
of the Heavens. The present day views of the Great Nebular Theory are fully dealt 
with. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 





“It will make a strong appeal to those who desire a greater knowledge of the latest developments of 
scientific thought and discovery.”—The Times. “ As fascinating as a romance and as instructive as an 
encyclopedia.’’—Referee. “‘ Printed in good type on excellent paper, which is a pleasure to look at and 
to handle. ‘The illustrations are as striking as they are numerous.’’—Western Mail. “This work should 
introduce a multitude of readers to the wonders of the world. It would be hard to imagine a more 
appealing study.”—Liverpool Post. ‘It will enable readers and students to follow the trend of modern 
science into every field of scientific investigation, and will prove one of the most popular and useful 
publications of the day.’’-—Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 


Part 1 now on sale at all Newsagents, Bookshops and Bookstalls, 1s. 2d.; or post free Is. 5d. 


from the Publishers, from whom full prospectus may be obtained.—-GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
8-11 Southampton Street, W.C. 2. 
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DE HAUT EN BAS 


The English Prison System. By Sir Evetyn RuccG es-BriseE, 

K.C.B. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

There is something irresistible about photographs of familiar 
places taken from the air. You cannot turn from them until 
you have reconciled their unfamiliar lines with the so-different 
picture of the mere earth-dweller. That long dismal hill, up 
which you pushed your bicycle heavily, how it foreshortens to 
a scanty space! The maze of sad and sordid streets shrinks into 
a negligible margin, but how bravely the churches and the 
schools stand out, the concert halls and theatres, and what a 
broad and gleaming stream refreshes the eye. It might be the 
river of life, flowing through the New Jerusalem, rather than the 
stagnant water you saw from the station. 

Just such is the experience which greets a person familiar 
with the daily routine of our English prison system on turning 
over the pages where that system is described by the late 
chairman of the Prison Commission. The landmarks can, indeed, 
be made out, but all the light and shade, all the emphasis and 
proportions are altered. “To visit convict (and we may add 
“ local”) prisons regularly,” was lately declared in Parliament 
to be no part of the chairman’s duty. We could have guessed 
as much from his book! This clear and optimistic rendering 
of prison life as seen from above would have been sadly blurred 
if its author had looked at his subject from another angle. As it 
is, the Whitehall view of what that life means is given in almost 
entire good faith. We say “ almost,” for some of Sir Evelyn’s 
sentences are so carefully drafted as to be uncomfortably like 
answers to questions in Parliament. Such statements as “ The 
rules provide for meals in association” (meals which we believe, 
in fact, never take place), or ‘‘ the object of the regulations is not 
to impose a strict ‘ law of silence,’ which is reasonably deemed 
* unnatural,’ but to prevent harmful and profitless gossip,” must 
have sent a smile across the face of the convict type-setter in 
Maidstone Prison. On the whole, however, the distortions of 
the picture seem to be due rather, as we have said, to the 
author’s exalted position than to any intention of misleading. 
Sir Evelyn appears to rank himself amongst the reformers. He 
has been honourably connected with the preventive detention 
experiment, and with the passing of the beneficent Criminal 
Justice Administration Act. His special hobby, the Borstal 
system, is built (one boy’s suicide and another’s attempt in the 
last month incline us to write “‘ paved ”’) with good intentions. 

But alas ! he has nothing of the Haroun al Raschid about him, 
nor of that curiosity which drove Mott Osborne to try a convict’s 
life in Sing Sing for a week before becoming a prison adminis- 
trator. If he had, his record and his book would have been 
widely different. As it is, from his station aloft, he gives a 
sketch of the system in which the high lights are enlarged and 
emphasised, experiments of a few months and a few places 
described, as though they were integral parts of the routine, the 
exceptional introduced as the habitual, the whole described with 
a wealth of fine phrase and sentiment alternately comic and 
pathetic. 

Take the following account of the religious advantages of 
prison. 

All are subject alike under general prison rules to the reforming 
influences of religion. The chaplain, priest, or minister walks 
noiselessly among them all, gleaning wheat among the tares, and 
calling back those who will come to the bidding of the divine 
Imperatives, which, if they have been imparted in youth, have, in 
many cases, almost faded from memory ; and who can tell how often 
in the silent communings of the cell, the spark of life and regener- 
ation may not light again at the voice of the patient, pleading 
minister of God? It is not only by the call of the chapel services, 
with the hymns and simple prayers, but by the regular visitation of 
each in their cells, that this spark, latent but not quite extinguished, 
may rekindle. 

After reading this it is as well to recall that a single chaplain 
in a prison of four, five, six or seven hundred people can only, 
after all deductions are made for Roman Catholics and “ fancy 
religions,” give some ten minutes a month to each soul in his 
charge. It is quick work to do all that in the time ! 

Or, again, read this : 

Of late years, great progress has been made in the systematic 
introduction of outside influences in the form of lectures and addresses 
on lay subjects, calculated to interest and inspire, and to afford matter 
for reflection, and to mitigate the evil of morbid introspection, 
inseparable from long and monotonous seclusion. The value of 
such influences is manifested in a wonderful degree by the reference 
made to them in letters from prisoners to their homes and friends. 
In many cases a new outlook on life begins. Men and women, who 
have almost lost their humanity by habitual association with the 





lower conditions of life—its cupidities, baseness, and greed—whose 

minds have never risen above the gratification of sensual desires and 

impulses, have a new vista of things opened to them. 

Who could guess that in many prisons lectures are stil] 
practically unknown, whilst as a rule, where they do take place, 
none but juvenile-adults and the small class of “star” prisoners 
are permitted to attend them. 

Dealing with matters outside his official responsibility, Sir 
Evelyn writes with good sense and without rose-tints. His 
résumé of the great work of Dr. Goring, his outline of what the 
probation system ought to be, his historical summaries, are well 
balanced and useful. If he fails as an apologist for his own 
department we can hardly withold from him some sympathy. 

The prison system, built four square by our ancestors on the 
ground of flat retribution, is being badly damaged by a landslide 
of public favour towards “ reclamation,” and the cracks in the 
structure can now hardly be hidden by whitewash. Sir Evelyn 
may write 

When Plato said that the object of punishment is to “‘ make an 
offender good,” he did not intentionally underestimate the “ retri- 
butory” theory of punishment. He only meant that, in the 
language of modern philosophy, we must respect the reversionary 
rights of humanity, and while inflicting punishment for an anti- 
social act, must not lose sight of the duty of restoring, if possible, 
the offender to society as a better man or woman, 

but a younger generation prefers both the sense and the style 
of the earlier philosopher. It asks once more what is the object 
of this great machine. That it is a very perfect machine no one 
doubts. So were the Bed of Procrustes and the Scottish “* Boot.” 
But, like them, it is seen to be ingeniously misfitted to the human 
being. It mutilates the mind and character where they tortured 
the body, but as an engine for making people good, it fails as 
completely as they could. 

If proof of this were wanting the statistics of recidivism given 
by Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise himself would furnish it. Writing 
of the year before the War, he says : 

The percentage of recidivism in Convict Prisons was no less than 

87 per cent. for males and 70 per cent. for females. Of those 

sentenced to imprisonment 63 per cent. of the males and 79 per 

cent. of the females had been previously convicted, while no less 
* than 17 per cent. of the males and 31 per cent. of the females had 
incurred eleven or more previous convictions. 

Abandoning the untenable position that our prison regime 
makes bad people good, its upholders are taking refuge more 
and more in the theory that it is necessary to frighten good ones 
from becoming bad. This is a line of argument hard to meet, 
just as it is difficult to disprove the efficacy of beating drums to 
ward off the evil spirits of pestilence. We can only trust to 
time and experience to sweep this doctrine where its medical 
forerunner has gone. When that time comes, the historian of 
an extinct penology, closing Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise’s treatise, 
will ask ‘* Where is the companion volume to show how it looked 
to the prisoner?” That volume is, we understand, about to 
be published; it will lack the distinction of being printed in 
Government type. 


THE HAPPY SCHOLAR 


Memories and Notes of Persons and Places, 1852-1912. By Sir 
SripNEy Coivin. Edward Arnold. 18s. 

One’s first and last impression in reading these chapters by 
Sir Sidney Colvin is of a happy life. And one sees why it was 
happy. One sees why almost all the great men of his time have 
been intimate with him: why Burne-Jones, for instance, was 
characteristically “* Your aft. Ned,” and why Stevenson, saying : 
“IT love my friends,” added a gentle reproach to “ the most 
beloved of all.” Sir Sidney does his best to efface his own 
personality ; never was an autobiography less autobiographical 
in form ; most of the chapters are headed by the names of other 
people. But there is nothing of the Boswell about the writer. 
He shines in no mere reflected glory. One feels, not that he was 
lucky to know so many distinguished people, but that they 
were lucky to know him. Success came to him early, and stayed, 
but never spoilt him. At the age of twenty-eight he held at 
Cambridge the chair equivalent to that which Ruskin, then at 
the height of his glory, held at Oxford ; and he has moved only 
from one secure and scholarly occupation to another. His 
work and play, his solid achievements and his most fortuitous 
recreations, seem all to have contributed to the best kind of 
enjoyment of the best things in life. Opportunity and character 
have made the most of each other, nor can modesty hide the fact. 
But with all that, there is nothing sugary or complacent in Sir 
Sidney’s attitude, whether towards individuals or towards the 
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MY £1,000 LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE IS NOT COSTING 
ME ONE PENNY. 





I have just taken out a £1,000 Policy to give further financial 
support to my wife should she survive me, or to benefit both of us if 
I live to be 55. The insurance—for £1,000 to be paid even if I died 
to-morrow—costs me nothing. For the rest, it is simply putting by 
a fixed sum of money each year until I reach the age of 55. I 
pay no Income Tax on this money, which is a Government indication 
that I am protecting the Nation’s interests as well as my own by 
adopting this form of thrift. 


My age is 35. I have undertaken to deposit with the Sun Life of 
Canada a sum of £55 each year for 20 vears. But I savein Income Tax 
through this arrangement the sum of £8 5s. per annum, so that my net 
deposit is really and truly £46 15s. If I live to be 55 I shall receive 
from the Company £1,000 plus profits, which on a very conservative 
estimate wil] be £370, making a total] of £1,370, against my net deposits 
in the 20 years of £935. I shall therefore receive by way of interest or 
dividends no less than £435, and I do not pay any Income Tax what- 
ever on this accumulated dividend !—a further important Government 
concession. This is quite a good net return from the investment 
point of view, especially taking into consideration that the Capital 
cannot depreciate, that there are no market fluctuations to bother 
about. 


Now for the Free Insurance, or, in other words, the financial pro- 
tection for my dependants which is not to cost me one penny. Directly 
I deposited the first £55 I was insured for £1,000, plus half the deposit 
I had made. If I were to die to-morrow my wife would receive 
£1,027 10s. If I die, say, after making four deposits she will receive 
£1,110. This increasing value of the insurance is a great feature of 
this policy; indeed, it is unique. In the event of death half the 
deposits that have been made are added to the policy. This is 
guaranteed. 


The policy is remarkable also in other ways. For instance, on the 
back of it I learn exactly what the policy is worth at any period after 
it has been in force three years. The figures are there, plain for me to 
see; so that I can tell at any moment what the policy is worth: 
(1) in cash (if I want to make an end of the transaction), (2) what 
loan on the account I can obtain, (3) the financial worth of the policy 
if I cease payment altogether and treat the back payments as full 
deposits for completely paid-up policy. 


The Company issuing this most advantageous policy is The Sun 
Life of Canada, whose assets amount to no less than £23,000,000. 
Anyone desiring further information should write, stating exact date 
of birth, to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life of Canada, 26 Canada 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 


The Sun Life of Canada is, of course, the Company which specialises 
in annuities, both immediate and deferred. 


THE VERY LATEST 
BOOK on MARRIAGE 


Readers of “The New Statesman” have often read announcements of 
Many other of our clean sex books, and will admit their exceedingly 
bh standard. 

n this new volume—“ Wise Wedlock”—the author, Dr. G. 
Courtenay Heale, has given his best. It is undoubtedly the most 
complete book ever published on questions affecting marriage 
relationships. In our monthly magazine “ Health and Efficiency ” 
we had recently some instructive articles on Birth Control which 
brought and still are bringing many hundreds of enquiries which 
Prove that the greatest need in Sex Literature to-day is a frank, 
unequivocal volume which will give the answers to these questions 
in a clear and clean manner. You will find all the information you 


have long sought in 

i Wedlock 9 
Wise edloc pec one 
Other books have touched the fringe of the subject, but in “ Wise 
Wedlock you will have all your questions answered. Write now 
=e think of it, to address below, enclosing cheq 

order 6s. 9d., and the book will reach you by return post in sealed 
cover. A copy of “ Health and Efficiency © will be sent with the book. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
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New Edition of Dean Inge’s 


Outspoken Essays 
With a New Preface by the Dean. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


D. A. Thomas. Viscount Rhondda 


By HIS DAUGHTER AND OTHERS. 
With ImIustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 

“Written in a spirit of affectionate but wholly clear- 
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personality would have wished to have been painted— 
exactly as he was.’’-—Saturday Review. 








HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. 
Based on Official Documents. 


Naval Operations Vol. Il. 
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With 17 Maps and Plans. 8vo. 21s. net. 
“A masterly digest and summary of an immense mass of 
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The Book of the Grenvilles 


By SIR HENRY NEWBOLT. With Frontispiece in 
colours by H. J. FORD and Four Portraits. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








An Enthusiast 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE, Joint Author, with MARTIN 
ROSS, of “Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.,” 
&c. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“A delightful Irish story, amusing, charming, and very 
human.”’—The Tatler. 


Eton Fables 


By CYRIL ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton College. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mysticism & Logic, & Other Essays 
By BERTRAND RUSSELL, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo. gs. net. 
[Fourth Impression. 


The Human Factor in Business 
By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Individual and the Environment 
Some Aspects of the Theory of Education as Adju tment 
By J. E. ADAMSON, M.A., D.Lit., Director of Education, 
Transvaal Province. 8vo. 14s. 
MONOGRAPHS ON PHYSICS 
Edited by Sir J. J. THOMSON, O.M., F.RS., and 
FRANK HORTON, Sc.D. 








Rays of Positive Electricity and their 


Application to Chemical Analysis 
By Sir J. J. THOMSON, O.M., F.R.S., Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. 

SECOND EpITION. 8vo. 146s. net. 


The Emission of Electricity 
from Hot Bodies 


By O. W. RICHARDSON, F.R.S., Wheatstone Professor 
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large march of events. He is under no optimistic illusions, 
and his attitude towards the demi-gods is one of level and critical 
appreciation. 

It is typical of his opportunities that he used to be taken to 
visit Ruskin when he was so young that his principal preoccupa- 
tion was the cake and sherry with which Ruskin’s mother used, 
as he says (he has a quaint, perhaps half-regretful fondness for 
such phrases), to “regale” him. He describes the “ adoring 
acquiescence ” with which, a few years later, he accepted Ruskin’s 
teaching. But, as soon as he came to an age at which he thought 
these things out for himself, on the basis of his own knowledge, 
he saw the flaws ; and they have seldom been better stated than 
thus: 

I seemed unwillingly to find, in those parts of his writings which 

I was able to check by my own studies, much misinterpretation 

of history, a habit of headlong and unquestioning but often quite 

unwarranted inference from the creations of art to the social con- 
ditions lying behind them, with much impassioned misreading of 
the relations of art in general to nature and to human life; every- 
where the fire of genius, everywhere the same lovingly, piercingly 
intense observation of natural fact ; everywhere the same nobleness 
of purpose and burning zeal for human welfare, the same beautiful 
felicity and persuasiveness of expression, the same almost 
unparalleled combination of utter sincerity with infinite rhetorical 
and dialectical adroitness and resource; but everywhere also the 
same dogmatic and prophetic conviction of being able to set the 
world right by his own individual judgment on whatever matters 
might occupy the mind and heart, the same intolerant blindness 
to all facts and considerations that might tell against his theories, 
the same liability to intermingle passages of illuminating vision 
and wisdom with others of petulant, inconsistent, self-contradictory 
error and misjudgment. 
The generalisation which Sir Sidney draws from Ruskin’s melan- 
choly end is, perhaps, as illustrative of the writer as of his subject : 
The path of any solitary world-reformer, however impressive, 
however gloriously gifted, who would suddenly refashion the 
inherited social complex and transform the customs, standards, 
and desires of man by the efforts of his single genius must lead, 
it would seem, inevitably to madness, and the efforts to tragic 
failure. 

From Ruskin we go on to Burne-Jones, whose most engaging 
suggestion is in his estimate of Catriona, then just published : 

I can’t make out why the Speaker doesn’t read it to the House 
of an evening—much better for them to listen to it than to each 
other’s nonsense. 


This seems to open a vista. 

A very, very short chapter deals with George Eliot. Her 
ménage with Lewes has always been the theme of jest ; but it was 
left for Sir Sidney Colvin to turn the ménage into a menagerie by 
the simple saying: ‘“ If George Eliot’s countenance was of the 
equine type, his was not less distinctly of the simian.” 

The most impressive—not to say intimidating—character to 
whom we are introduced is the great Edward John Trelawny, 
aristocrat and rebel, friend of Byron, of Shelley, of Landor. Says 
Sir Sidney: 

It did not need the notes, which on this single exceptional 
occasion I took at the time, to keep vivid in my mind the image 
of this hard-bitten, keen-visaged, bull-voiced, rich-memoried 
veteran ,.. 

And, vivid as it is in the writer’s mind, he has the art to make it 
almost equally vivid for his readers. 

But, after all, it is to the chapter on Stevenson that most 
people will turn first, and that quite apart from their critical 
estimate of Stevenson’s achievement. Others may, and do, write 
about Stevenson ; but there is a peculiar beauty in the friendship 
that Sir Sidney Colvin has to record, a beauty which is already 
established in the minds of all Stevenson lovers as one of the most 
important and illuminating things in a romantic life and a great 
literary career. Here, with a little pleasant warmth, Sir Sidney 
defends his friend against certain gossips and detractors ; but 
he wastes little time on that. He paints his picture with the 
restraint as well as the ardour of sincerity: he lifts the veil to 
show us intimacy, but only as such sanctities should be shown. 


DAVID AND GOLIATH 


The Soul and Body of an Army. By Generat Sir IAN HaMI4ron, 
G.C.B. Edward Arnold. 18s. 

Somewhere in Sartor Resartus may be read : “ Truly a Thinking 
Man is the worst enemy the Prince of Darkness can have ; every 
time such a one announces himself, I doubt not, there runs a 
shudder through the Nether Empire.” We would like to place 
Sir Ian Hamilton in this category, and to feel that the War Office 


will shudder at his book, but after reading it, and then glancing 
through a small pile of war books and review articles, we are 
afraid that we are unable to do so. The reason is that, to a very 
great extent, this book is a repetition of the ideas of other writers. 
The following are examples of this : that the General Staff should 
be a thinking department (p. 37); that every unit in the army 
should have an economic purpose (p. 55); that a Ministry of 
Defence should be formed (p. 251); that tactics move in cycles 
(p. 268); that the tank is the basic unit of future military 
organisation (p. 290); that for military purposes all able-bodied 
men should, during peace time, be registered according to their 
trades (p. 83), and even that the useless cavalry horses in France 
—* although they were dead . . . could eat as much oats as 
would have given porridge ever more to all the poor in London” 
(p. 274), though the earlier version ran: ‘ Since they have been 
in France, the horses of the Cavalry Divisions have eaten a weight 
of food which is equal to the meat ration of London and the Home 
Counties for a period of more than two years.” Since apparently 
great minds sometimes think the thoughts of little minds, we 
are afraid that our Military Nether Regions will not shudder. It 
is a great pity, for no economy will be effected until they do. 

The most important reform urged in this book is to be found 
on page 3, namely, freedom of military speech. So long as 
paragraph 493 of the “ King’s Regulations” holds good, no 
serving soldier is allowed to publish any military article or 
book without the approval of the Army Council, consequently, 
truly may Sir Ian exclaim: “ In a word—our regulations govern- 
ing the publication by soldiers of their views on military matters 
are veritable Lettres de Cachet, consigning the intellects of our 
Democracy to the Bastille of ignorance.” Without freedom of 
speech there can be no freedom of action, consequently the out- 
break of every war has found us unprepared, and its close has 
left us, more or less, bankrupt. To-day this question of freedom 
of speech is all important, for, as Sir Ian Hamilton points out, 
all civilised armies are faced by stupendous novelties, the most 
important, in his opinion, being the aeroplane and the tank, 
especially the latter, for it is, he urges, “the mighty atom” 
upon which the Division of the future will be built. For gas 
warfare in all its forms he has, however, nothing but contempt, 
and this is strange, seeing how far-sighted he is ; can the reason 
be that no authoritative work on this subject was published in 
England until two days after his own book appeared—namely, 
Major Lefebure’s The Riddle of the Rhine? On page 186 General 
Hamilton urges the Prime Minister ‘** to approach every nation 
on the globe, civilised or semi-civilised, and propose to them that 
it be made a criminal offence, punishable by death, for anyone 
to experiment with, propose to make, stock or use poison 
gas... .” And on page 282: “ Poison gas would have been 
impossible to people fighting under consecrated colours.” Conse- 
quently, colours should be carried into battle. Such suggestions 
as these may synchronise with popular opinion, nevertheless 
they are claptrap. 

For cavalry he has no use, unless it is to act as cooks to the 
infantry ; of the voluntary system he is a great partisan and his 
ideas on military training are generally sound, though, if 
mechanical armies evolve, we do not agree with him that training 
can be cut down to a period of a few months. He attacks the 
old rigid system of discipline and writes on page 98: “ Who. 
precisely, invented this character mould it is impossible now to 
discover.” This is not the case, for its inventor is well known, 
namely, General David Dundas with his “* Rules and Regulations,” 
which he, in his day, cribbed from Frederick the Great. As a 
whole, this book is a popular slashing attack against military 
convention, and if Sir lan can compel the War Office to accept 
free speech and the tank, then he will be entitled to exclaim 
with Thomas Carlyle: “Hereby, at last, is the Goliath powerless, 
and the David resistless; savage animalism is nothing, inventive 
spiritualism is all’; he may in fact reach, even by means of a 
borrowed light, the dizzy heights of the * Thinking Man.” 


ELIZABETH, THE WOMAN 


The Private Character of Queen Elizabeth, By Freprrick 
CHAMBERLIN. The Bodley Head. 18s. 

This book is uncommonly interesting, and its industry deserves 
high praise, but it has assumed a somewhat awkward form. Mr. 
Chamberlin, it would seem, originally contemplated an extended 
biography of Queen Elizabeth. He abandoned that idea, and 
threw together instead the materials, assiduously collected by 
him, that bore upon her health and natural disposition. The 
result is in the nature of what used to be pompously called 
a prolegomenon or introductory disquisition. Mr. Chamberlin 
masses the evidence on Elizabeth’s ailments ; he submits it to 
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“Cafenoira” Coffee Machine, 2 cup, 
30/- each; 4 cup, 34/- each; 6 cup, 
39/- each; 8 cup, 45/- cach. Any part 
can always be supplied separately. 


PRESENTS 


you wish to give an unusual present 
| xe will give alite-time’s pleasure, choose 
something from our Galleries. We show 
here various examples of our wide range which 
we invite you to see at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. The annual problem of choosing gifts 
finds a ready solution in our Galleries, for each 
article is instinct with style and taste. 














_ Ladies’ fine linen Handkerchiefs, 
Gaans dainty lace edge 15/6 half 
Oz. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS. 
There is a wonderful variety of choice for suitable gifts in 
FURNITURE, CHINA, 
CUTLERY, CLOCKS, LAMPSHADES, 
PHONES, RECORD CABINETS, FRUIT STANDS, 
STATUETTES, MOTOR RUGS, SCREENS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS, PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, HAND- 
HAIR BRUSHES, 
CASES, and hundreds of other inexpensive gifts. 


TOYS 


We have a large and unique selection of Toys and Dolls, 
many of them quite exclusive to us 
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Choose your Christmas presents carly. 

















8-day Mahogany Timepicce, inlaid bor- 
der, brass mounts and feet, ename 
dial Height 8 in, £4 106 vu, 


| Sday Oak  Bimeplece. Jacobean design 

| enamelled di 

| Heieht 6h in. £45 0, 
Same design in larger size, fitted with 
an Sday French striking movement, 
on gong. Height 9 in., "29 30:0 








WARING «GILLOW 


Surmishers & Decoratas toF€M. the King. 


164-180, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1, 
BOLO STREET, UVERPOGL. OLANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Flower Vase with double wire top, 
9 ins. high overall, 4 in, opening at 
top, polished aluminium. 19/6 each 
Smaller = 6in. high. in. opening 
13 - cach 
A large ee of beautifully-modelled 
China Birds for floating flower bowls, 
from 5 -. each and upwards. 
SPECIAL O R. Silver Calendars® 
74 in. by 54 in., 35)- 


LTD. 




















EHRMANNS 


WINES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Taking into account increased Duty, the following are 
practically PRE-WAR PRICES. 


Reliable Quality. SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
Per dozen. 
CLARET. mauz ST. EMILION, 


Dinner Claret, 1917 .. braeaae-n 24/- 
24)- 


GRAVES. —- Excellent White Dinner 
, Whit 
SPANISH BARSAC. {Excollant, generous te 29/6 
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BURGUNDY, POMMARD 1916, Great bargain... BO/= 
CAROUGEOT CHAMBERTIN.. i. 

BURGUNDY. ‘a very superior growth .. ee 48/ 
HOCK, NIERSTEINER, Superior .. «.. 39/- 
BERNCASTLER, apn attractive = 

MOSELLE, {Great bargain... 39) 


HRMANN & FILS’ GOLDEN a 
CHAMPAGNE. {EC RiET.” 1915. Highest class 138) 


SAUMUR. BOUVET-LADUBAY, medium dry.. 78/- 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE. High-class Cuvée.. 84/~ 
PORT. FINEOLDTAWNY .. .. .. 54@/- 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR PALE MEDIUM DRY 42/- 
COGNAC, SUPERIOR FRENCH .. ..150/- 


WHISKY, PURE OLD MALT, small quantity 144/- 


The Famous FERGUSON’S 
WHISKY. {<7 QUEUR SPECIALITE,” great age # 3O/= 


Write “ Pink List,” quoting unsurpassed 
a Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 
43 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2. 
Please quote “S.N.” 
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ASSOCIATION PSYCHOLOGY 
By HOWARD WARREN, Author of “ Human 
Psychology.”’ 16s. net. 


CONTENTS :—Associationism ; Mental Association from Plato to Hume; 
David Hartley and the Earlier Associationists ; James Mill and the Later 
Associationists ; Evolutionary Associationism ; "Summary of English Associa- 
tionism ; Continental Associationism ; Experimental Studies of En 
Nature and Laws of Association; The Associational Analysis of Mental 
States; Bibliography ; Index; Chronological Chart 


By the same Author : 


HUMAN PSYCHOLOGY 158. not. 


“This able and clearly written treatise. . . . The work as a whole 
will be an excellent introduction for beginners in psychology, though it is 
of interest for advanced students also.”"—-The Times Literary Supplement. 


THE WORLD’S MONETARY 


PROBLEMS ByDr.GUSTAV CASSEL. [Shorlly. 


This is the first publication in ordinary book form of the two 
expositions of financial policy by the Swedish expert described by 
Mr. Lloyd George as *“‘the most brilliant economist in the world. 


A STUDY OF POETRY 12. 64. net. 
By BLISS PERRY, Author of ‘‘ Walt Whitman.” 
CONTENTS :—Poetry in General: A Glance at the Background; The 
Province of Poetry ; The Poet’s Imagination ; The Poet's Words ; Rhythm 
and Metre; Rhyme, Stanza and Free Verse. The ic in Particular : 
The Field of Lyric tre’ A Kelationships and Types of the Lyric; Race, 
Epoch and Individual he Present Status of the Lyric; Notes and Iilus- 


trations; Appendiz; Bibliography; Indez. 


THE WISDOM OF THE BEASTS 


Philosophical Fables, disclosing what the Beasts 
think about Einstein, Infinity, Pragmatism , Bergson 


and the Will to Believe. By CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
STRONG, Author of ‘‘ The Origin of Conscious- 
ness.”’ 5s. net. 


ACCEPTING THE UNIVERSE 1X. net. 
in Naturalism by JOuEN BURROUGHS. 

“A very col able and powerful book . very bostd. L ewasnins om = 
often profound statement of a naturalistic all ‘the- “yeas-round faith. 
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distinguished authorities like the late Sir William Osler, Sir Arthur 
Keith and others; he prints their conclusions and adds some 
observations of his own. We get, accordingly, much repetition 
and some confusion. The same process is applied to Elizabeth’s 
relations with Leicester, Hatton, Essex and the rest of them. 
But here no outside opinion is sought; we are confronted by 
pure Chamberlin, with an inveterate leaning towards the Virgin 
Queen. Why did not Mr. Chamberlin empanel a jury of matrons 
—say, the Duchess of Portland, Mrs. Kendal, Mrs. Pankhurst, 
Mrs. Snowden, and one or two more? The inquiry would have 
been instructive, even if a unanimous verdict could hardly have 
been attainable. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s searching questionnaire has been gingerly 
handled by some of his esteemed correspondents. ‘* Impossible 
to say,” is their reply to several of his sweeping queries, and their 
hesitation cannot be called surprising. Not only was the medical 
knowledge of the age deplorably imperfect and its phraseology 
disconcertingly loose, but much of Mr. Chamberlin’s evidence 
resolves itself, on a calm perusal, into the shallowest gossip. 
Wild reports from the Continent about Elizabeth’s health, 
though valuable at the time as indicating the state of public 
opinion, are of no importance to us now. Even the various 
Spanish Ambassadors, who are so often quoted, must have 
been frequently compelled to scrape together their information 
from the back stairs, and they would have been false to diplo- 
matic tradition if they had not coloured it to please their sinister 
master, Philip II., who longed for the death of his indomitable 
rival. Mr. Chamberlin, we cannot help thinking, would have 
strengthened his enquiry by winnowing his facts. Still, hecan fairly 
claim to have demolished the Amazonian Queen—hastily created 
by the historians out of the review at Tilbury, Elizabeth’s 
fondness for dancing, and her appearances in the hunting-field, 
where, as Mr. Chamberlin shows, she merely indulged in the 
stationary and brutal sport of shooting down netted deer with 
a cross-bow. The reality differed widely from that figment of 
imperfect research. Elizabeth’s girlhood was delicate, and in her 
twenties she had a prolonged breakdown, aggravated, no doubt, 
by the perils surrounding her life. She remained anzmic and 
hysterical, with marked effects upon her temper. She suffered 
at one time from an ulcer in her leg, which may, or may not, have 
been inherited from her diseased father, and towards her end she 
was a martyr to her teeth. There were other troubles due to 
her sex. It would be too much to describe her as a chronic 
invalid, but the proofs that she was anything rather than a 
vigorous specimen of womanhood seem conclusive. 

Elizabeth’s ailments naturally exercised a profound influence 
on her feelings, even if they did not interfere with her statecraft. 
Sir Arthur Keith decides with unanswerable insight that “ in a 
medical sense her sexual system was blasted ; she had neither the 
instinct of sweetheart nor mother—for these instincts are im- 
possible with such a frame as hers.” At the same time she 
played at being in love. That, in effect, is the verdict of Bacon 
and de Thou, both intimately acquainted with the atmosphere 
of courts. They supply, too, that social element which it is so 
difficult to recover to-day ; Thuanus, when he says that “ she 
made it a diversion to renew the remembrance of those fabulous 
islands, where noblemen and famous knights formerly wandered,” 
and Bacon in his allusion to “a certain queen in the fortunate 
islands, in whose court love was allowed, but lust banished.” 
And so, with romance on her lips, but none in her heart, she coldly 
liked Leicester, the playmate of her childhood, while treating 
him like a dog when he tried to thwart her circumspect policy. 
She would have married him, if he had not been a subject, her 
father’s grim escapades acting as a warning, but it is equally clear 
that she seriously proposed him as a husband for Mary Queen of 
Scots. Her toyings with Essex, “continuing this humour,” 
as Bacon writes, “ longer than was decent for her years,” were 
painfully grotesque. But her loneliness afflicted her, and the 
great brain was probably weakening. The reaction was certainly 
thorough. 

The scandalous documents affecting Elizabeth are subjected 
by Mr. Chamberlin to a vigorous sifting, and in most cases he wins 
conviction. The youth, for example, calling himself Arthur 
Dudley, and professing to be a son of Elizabeth and Leicester, 
who so sorely puzzled the Spanish Government, was a thief and 
a renegade on his own confession. No weight whatever attaches, 
again, to the Countess of Shrewsbury’s charges, as retailed by the 
Queen of Scots, since the Countess was a notorious termagant 
and had old scores to pay off against Elizabeth. Recourse to the 
original Spanish seems to dispose of certain equivocal expressions, 
confided by Burleigh to de Quadra, and reported by him to the 
Duchess of Parma, though as translated in “‘ The Calendar of 
State Papers, Simancas,” they are admittedly damaging. There 


$$$ 


remains the mysterious letter of Sir Edward Dyer to Sir 
Christopher Hatton, which only exists as a copy with a dubious 

igree, and its allusions to “satiety and fulness.” Mr. 
Chamberlin tries to put a political interpretation on the words, 
but that excuse will hardly serve. It would be safer to argue 
that Hatton’s adoration had become too gushing even for 
Elizabeth’s capacious appetite, or that Dyer misunderstood 
Hatton, not the most perspicuous of correspondents. But the 
conclusion must be with the examples of her own mother, Mary 
of Scotland and Margaret of Navarre before her; Elizabeth 
would have been most untrue to herself if she had overstepped 
the conventions, even if she often looked over the fence. 


THE SILVER AGE OF BOSTON 


Crowding Memories. By Mrs. Tuomas Battey Atpricu. Constable. 
18s. 

The greater lights of literary Boston—Emerson, Longfellow, 
Holmes, and the rest—were already beginning to wane when 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich entered upon his career, as a very young 
editor, immediately after the Civil War. His debut coincided 
with that of William Dean Howells, whom he succeeded as 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, but his proper place is not with 
Howells and Henry James. It is with such lesser lights of the 
*seventies and ‘eighties as E. C. Stedman, C. D. Warner, and 
other fluent and capable writers of verse and prose, who helped 
to make the remarkable success of Harper’s and its competitors 
in the epoch of the highbrow magazine. Aldrich was a complete 
Bostonian. He belonged to the inner circle, knew everybody 
who counted in intellectual America, and had his share in wel- 
coming the periodic eminences from England who followed in 
the wake of Dickens and Thackeray. 

The Aldrich home was a recognised centre of literary hospitality 
in Boston over a long period. Mrs. Aldrich recalls the little 
house in the old town where she began. Here she received 
Dickens when he visited Boston in the course of his triumphant 
reading tour. Mrs. Aldrich describes his flamboyant ways, 
but the details of his dress seem to have eluded her, for she 
says he wore trousers of black-and-white check, or what “ the 
English call pepper-and-salt ” ! Black-and-white trousers come 
into a second scene of the book. In New York Aldrich offended 
a first-night audience at a play of his own because, his dress 
trousers having been left out of his bag, he dared not appear 
before the curtain and display his check-clad legs. When Mark 
Twain turned up in Boston as a new writer from the raw West, 
Aldrich proudly took him home, but he showed off so absurdly, 
pretending to be drunk, that the young wife insisted upon his 
going before dinner. Mark Twain was sober enough, but not so 
Harriet Beecher Stowe on an occasion about which Mrs. Aldrich 
was considerate enough to keep silence for many years. Arriving 
exhausted after a long journey, she drank off her hostess’s 
special claret-cup, and in consequence had to spend a helpless 
afternoon on the sofa. Like most privileged Americans who 
came to England in Victoria’s day, Mrs. Aldrich relates with 
glee the humours of London hotels and dinner parties, and some- 
times she will draw a fantastic inference from a minor mishap. 
The memories of Boston and Aldrich’s famous contemporaries 
in this pleasant volume are not nearly so full as they might 
have been. A good many pages are taken up with extracts 
from Aldrich’s books, which belong to a more leisured manner 
of writing than that of our day. We would, for instance, gladly 
have spared the elaborately wordy account of a call on Pius IX. 
for more of Mrs. Aldrich’s own recollections of a literary society 
which has come to wear the look of a time at least as remote 
as Johnson’s London. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Short History of Antioch. By E. S. Bovcnter. Oxford: Basi 
Blackwell. 12s. 6d. 

If the modern town of Antioch occupies only one small corner of its 
ancient site, and if the ruins of the famous fortifications are disappearing 
so rapidly that there is already a startling difference since Rey visited 
the place in 1870 and wrote his book on the military architecture of 
Syria, that after all is but the common fate of cities in the Turkish 
Empire. In this case the efforts of the Turks, who habitually use 
ancient buildings as quarries, have been seconded by earthquakes, 
landslides and floods. Unfortunately, the literary material at Mr. 
Bouchier’s disposal is almost as fragmentary as the architectural 
remains. As he frankly says: “Certain incidents in the history of 
Antioch which impressed themselves on the imagination of contem- 
poraries are recorded with remarkable vividness, only to be followed 
by long periods of obscurity.” Thus we have the familiar story of the 
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visit of Julian the Apostate, of which Gibbon made such good use ; 
we have a lively account (by Malalas) of a faction fight in the reign of 
the Byzantine Emperor, Anastasius, in which the Greens of Antioch 
appear as the Emperor’s bitterest enemies, though the Constantinople 
Greens were at that time defending him against the Blues; and we 
have vivid accounts of the burning of the city by Chosroes and of its 
siege by the Crusaders in 1097. Mr. Bouchier does his best to fill in 
the blanks. He uses his authorities with skill and discrimination, 
and has, on the whole, succeeded in producing a clear and very readable 
account of this city, more Greek than Alexandria, which for so many 
centuries filled the honourable part of an outpost of European civilisa- 
tion in the Near East. It is just possible that there may yet be a 
chapter to add. 


Movements in European History. By Lawrence H. Davison. 
Milford. 4s. 6d. 


This is a good example of the latest method of writing history for 
schools. In what must be one of the liveliest and best introductions 
ever written for a class-book, Mr. Davison repudiates with equal 
warmth both “the old, bad history,”’ now happily “ abolished,” and 
the extremists of the newer “scientific”? school. The former was 
merely “a register of facts,” while as for the latter: “There is no 
earthly reason for such a vast madness as that of the Crusades... . 
In the same way there is no more reason for the Renaissance than there 
is for the singing of a blackbird.” This is good, sound sense. At the 
same time, “ history proper is a true art, not fictional but nakedly 
veracious.” In short, we still want facts. It has become a question of 
selection. We are not sure that Mr. Davison always lives up to the high 
promise of his introduction. In the chapter on the Renaissance Sir John 
Hawkwood is given three times as much space as Michel Angelo and 
twice as much as Leonardo, while nothing at all is said about architec- 
ture, the very aspect of the Renaissance, the effects of which a school- 
boy could most easily observe for himself. But Mr. Davison’s methods 
are so refreshing, and his book, generally, shows such an extraordinary 
advance on anything that was available for school use ten or fifteen 
years ago, that one hesitates to pick holes. To sketch the history 
of Europe from Rome to the unification of Germany in three hundred 
octavo pages is no easy task by any method, and would certainly 
have been beyond the powers of the writers of the “ old, bad ” school. 
Perhaps Mr. Davison is at his best in dealing with the barbarian 
invasions, when he conjures up a vivid and properly repulsive picture 
of Goths, Vandals, Lombards and Huns, with just the right amount of 
detail to touch the imagination of a schoolboy. There is no index, but 
its place is taken by fourteen admirable maps. 


Lucretius on the Nature of Things: a Metrical Translation. By 
Wituiam E.iery Leonarp. Black Beauty. By ANNA SEWELL. 
Illustrated by Lucy Kemp-Wewcn. Dickens, Reprinted Pieces, 
ete. With an Introduction by G. K. Coesterton. Everyman’s 
Library. Dent. 2s. 6d. each. 


Great as is now the extent of the ‘“‘ Everyman ”’ series, it goes on 
acquiring books of more than passing interest. Mr. Leonard comes 
from Wisconsin, and this is, we suppose, why he takes the Latin text 
of Guissani, to whom his English is “ obligated.””’ An Englishman 
would have chosen to translate Munro or Mr. Bailey, whose translations, 
we notice, Mr. Leonard has found useful here and there. His freedom 
in rendering is commendable, but when he omits or transfers adjectives, 
he is going rather far. His blank verse is vigorous at its best, but not 
all his ventures in language come off. Black Beauty has a charming 
simplicity and naturalness which have commended it to the world. How 
lucky that it is by Anna Sewell, not the affected Anna Seward! It is a 
plea for the horse which is still needed, and in this edition is supported 
by excellent illustrations. Mr. Chesterton’s introduction to the papers 
of Dickens is provocative and pleasing, but out of date in its reference 
to W. T. Stead. ‘‘ Sunday under Three Heads” is, he indicates, the 
most important piece in the collection. Here is Dickens in 1836 plead- 
ing with good sense for the people’s pleasure, and the plea has never 
had proper consideration yet. Incidentally, the papers illustrate 
Dickens's curious knowledge of London crime and humanity. “The 
Lamplighter ” is not by any means Dickens at his best, but, oddly 
enough, well known in Germany. We wish that all the papers had been 
dated, and are glad to notice that the Philistine attack on the Pre- 
Raphaelites, which shows Dickens at his worst, is not among them. 


The Life of Robert Palmer, 1888-1916. By Lavy Lavra Rrpprnc. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


One cannot read this short life story without realising afresh the 
colossal waste of the world war. Robert Palmer was only one of thou- 
sands of young men whose promise was cut short in early manhood by 
bullet or bomb. His biographer makes him stand out as a loss to more 
than relations and personal friends. Even in his schooldays the fact 
that he was the son of Lord Wolmer and the grandson of Lord Salisbury 
was the least important thing about him. His ability was undoubted, 
but his personality, his capacity for thinking things out for himself, 
his loyalty—all those qualities which we loosely refer to as “‘ character” 
were clearly the things which most impressed those who knew him. 
Lady Laura Ridding is to be congratulated on making Robert Palmer 
live even for those to whom his name was previously unknown. 








T home there is unemployment, anxiety and 
distress. But there is no famine. The death- 
rate is normal. There are no epidemics. 


In Russia 


TWENTY MILLION PEASANTS 
ARE STARVING TO DEATH 


The cause is simple. Three inches of rain fell in 
the valley of the Volga between October and June. 
The normal rainfall is 14 inches. The crops were 
burned up. Locusts gleaned what the Drought had 
left. The cattle were slaughtered for lack of fodder. 
Ina region bigger than France there is no food left. 


The peasants are baking a bread composed 
of withered grass or powdered bark, with 
boiled horse hoofs or white clay to give it 
consistency. 


Cholera raged in the summer; Typhus has come 
with the cold. In the towns the 
rubbish carts go round to collect the dead 
bodies of children. 


In every school and hospital, starved teachers and 
nurses helplessly watch the children dying by tens 
and twenties daily. No drugs or medical comforts 
are available for the sick and dying. 


Seven years of war and civil war have reduced 
Russia to ruins. Unless we come to the rescue, 
this whole population will perish. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Our agents, members of the Society of Friends, are 
at work in the Samara province. They have 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE of relief 
work in Soviet Russia. 


Their record shows that the fears of robbery and 
misappropriation are baseless. In all that time they 
LOST ONLY ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. OF THEIR 
STORES. 


Be sure that your gifts will be distributed under 
the eyes of TRUSTWORTHY BRITISH WORKERS. 








| Four shillingsa month will savealife 


By helping Russia you help yourselves. 
Unless this vast market and granary is 
restored, our own foreign trade will con- 
tinue to languish, and unemployment may 
become chronic. Our future ability to 
maintain a population of fifty millions 
on our island may depend on the restora- 
tion of Russia. 





Give all you can ; but when you have given, write 
to your Member of Parliament to back Dr. Nansen’s 
plea for governmental credits. The interest on a 
famine loan of £5,000,000 would be only 1}d. per 
head of our population. Political action is alwaysslow. 


Do not wait for Governments, but give. 


Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room E, Fishmongers’ 
Hall, London Bridge, E,C, 4. 


The appeal for this Fund was signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Cardinal Bourne, the Prime Minister, the 
Lord Chancellor, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Clynes. President : 
The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor of London. Chairman : 
The Right Hon. Lord Emmott, G.C.M.G. 


Gifts of clothing and boots, new or partly worn, may be sent 
to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, c/o Society of Friends 
Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


Issued by the Imperial War Relief Fund 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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THE CITY 


FTER a spasm of cheerfulness, markets have 
A again become dull, but it would not take much 
to make prices improve. In fact, there is in 
progress a gradual rise in the price of high class invest- 
ments, with favourable conditions of redemption, as is 
evidenced by the fact that the Argentine Government 
5 per cent. Railway Bonds of 1890, which were strongly 
recommended in these notes when they were obtainable 
at about 76, are now quoted at 89}. It is surprising that 
gilt-edged stocks should keep up as well in price as they 
do, for there is an incessant stream of new issues of this 
description, and most of them are for large amounts. 
Following the Port of Lendon £2,000,000 of 6 per cent: 
at 96, which proved to exceptionally popular, the 
Union of South Africa ha. come with £6,000,000 of 
6 per cent. stock at 964; i: is only two or three months 
since this borrower placed on our market £5,000,000 of 
6 per cent. Stock at 96, but the present loan does not 
represent much in the way of new money, as £5,000,000 
of it is to replace bills falling due in December and 
February, and £750,000 will be taken by the South African 
Public Debt Commission for sinking fund purposes. 


*~ * * 


Oil shares have been rather weak, the market not liking 
the action of the Royal Dutch Company in asking for 
powers to pay dividends in scrip. The fall on this account 
is overdone. In the first place, it does not follow that 
the procedure will be adopted for the dividend shortly 
due, and in the second place, for years past shareholders 
have in practice invariably taken their dividends in the 
shape of new shares, for each final dividend declaration 
has been accompanied by an issue of shares at a price 
so tempting in comparison with the market quotation that 
the new shares have been subscribed with avidity, and 
the company has in every case received in cash, as 
additional capital, as much as it has paid out in dividend. 
It seems to me that some game is being played in con- 
nection with oil shares. Mexican Eagles were pushed 
down seriously in price some time ago on statements that 
their production was giving out, and now official figures 
show that that company exported 19,000,000 barrels 
during the first nine months of this year as against 20,000,000 
barrels for the whole of 1920. Personally, I consider both 
Royal Dutch and Mexican Eagle, at their present prices 
of £83 15s. and £3 2s. 6d. respectively, excellent lock-up 
purchases for persons prepared to disregard temporary 
fluctuations. Rubber shares, after a slight reaction in 
the price of the commodity, have firmed up again, and 
there is no doubt that American manufacturers are now 
finding it necessary to purchase. Producers tell me that 
the superior price at which they are able to sell deliveries 
for the whole of next year clearly points to a further 
improvement. On the whole, I feel more optimistic as 
to the course of markets than for many months past, this 
opinion, however, being based more upon the gradual 
depletion of stocks throughout the world than any pro- 
nounced signs of improvement in European economic 


conditions. 
+ o* oe 


Mention was made here a short time ago of the fact 
that the Canadian Government had incurred the serious 
displeasure of London financial circles by deciding not 
to grant any compensation to holders of Grand Trunk 
first, second and third preference stocks, and ordinary 
shares, in the Grand Trunk Railway Company, but to 
submit their claims to arbitration. This displeasure was 
not lessened when it was reported by cable that the award 
of two of the three arbitrators was that the said stocks 
possessed no reai value. Printed copies of the award have 
now reached this country, and I wonder what the big 
financial interests now think about the action of the 
Canadian Government. In this document each arbitrator 
gives his reason for the award, and it will be sufficient if 
I quote here one extract from the statement of the Hon. 
Walter Cassels, the Chairman of the Board of Arbitrators : 


The first point raised by Counsel is that the Accounts of the Grand 
Trunk Railway System 


ave been so manipulated—I use a milder 








term than that used by Mr. Tilley—as to render the accounts as 
presented by the books unreliable and unsatisfactory. The second 
point is that for reasons of his own—lI will quote later his own reasons 
as stated by himself—dividends were paid when, to the knowledge of 
the chairman, there were no earnings applicable to the payments of 
such dividends; and those moneys so paid were diverted from 
paying claims due to the Government, which should have been paid, 
leaving the Government claim unpaid to the present time. The 
Stock Exchange was notified. I have never thought the stock 
market quotations of any value in arriving at the question to be 
solved by the Arbitrators, but if the arguments put forward by 
Counsel for the Grand Trunk Railway have any weight, then the 
dealings referred to would effectually destroy any value to be 
derived from such quotations. As far back as January 20th, 1914, a 
cable is sent to London, which reads as follows : 


“Preliminary figures for half-year show $556,000 or, say, 
one-and-a-half per cent. earned on third preference. Tp 
produce this result have increased item of General Interest 
wherever possible. That item now shows $619,000 as compared 
with $823,000 last year. If you approve will transfer to 
Operating Expenses $290,000, same accounts as last year, in 
order to improve comparison of general interest and operating 
expenses account.” 


This was done. The cable proceeds : 

““In case you wish to show two-and-a-half per cent. earned 
on third preference it will be necessary to reduce loss on Canada 
Atlantic by $154,000, and carry in Canada Atlantic suspense, 
bringing total of that account to $504,000.” 

It is alleged by Counsel, and not denied, that this also was done. 
McLaren is Chief Auditor tothe Grand Trunk Railway. In 1919, 
according to his sworn statement there was a deficit of $6,483,000. 

Instead of showing this deficit he shows a surplus of $5,556. I asked 

him this question :— 

““Q. And that being a deficit, instead of showing a deficit of 
$6,483,000 you show a surplus of $5,556, and that is the same all 
the way through ?” 

His answer is : 

“A. Exactly.” 

Then follows an extraordinary exchange of cablegrams 
and letters between the president of the company in 
Canada and the chairman in London, some of them being 
marked ‘ Confidential and unofficial.” Presumably more 
will be heard of the matter. If this had happened under 
public ownership, the scandal would have been one of 


‘the most prominent items of Press news all over the 


country ; as it is, it is doubtful whether a thousand people 
in this country outside actual holders of Grand Trunk 
Stocks (and I am not sure about all of them) have any 
idea of the disclosures in the award. It was much the 
same with a great railroad scandal which, exposed a few 
years ago before a Commission of the Senate of the United 
States, revealed an appalling amount of fraud of the worst 
possible description by some leading people, including one 
of the best known, the richest and most highly esteemed 
American millionaires; but few people in this country 
were ever allowed to hear of it! Still, the Grank Trunk, 
following the Canadian Northern, has perforce had to 
be nationalised, and the Canadian Government, through 
a specially appointed authority, now owns and operates 
a railway system with a mileage as great as that of all 
the United Kingdom put together. 


* * x 


A week or two ago reference was made here to the 
struggle in Spain between home produced coal and British 
coal. The latest development as reported by the Madrid 
correspondent of the Anglo-South American Bank, in that 
institution’s most interesting weekly circular, is as follows: 

Coal-mining districts are suffering widespread destitution, especi- 

ally in the Asturias, in consequence of the lack of demand for Spanish 
coal. Many thousands of miners are idle and unemployment 's 
spreading rapidly since the railway companies have declined to use 
Spanish coal on account of the poor quality as com ared with English 
coal, which can be obtained at the same or even lower prices. The 
mine-owners at a meeting this week came to the conclusion that 
they would have to close all their mines unless conditions changed, 
and the miners at a simultaneous meeting decided to declare a general 
strike at the end of November as a protest against the prevailing 
conditions. 


The British miners, however, do not appear to be benefiting 
by the adversity of their Spanish colleagues. According 
to all the trade reports I see from foreign markets, British, 
and in particular South Wales, coal is rapidly regaining 
its pre-war position so far as ousting American and other 
coal is concerned, and if this is not yet reflected in 
improved conditions of the trade over here, it must be 
that the volume of world trade has diminished so con- 
siderably. A. Emi Davies. 
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FOOD MUST COME FIRST! 


Friends’ workers in Russia were the first to 
respond to the call from the famine-stricken 
areas. All their goods are reaching the 
population for which they are intended. 








SHIPMENTS OF FOOD AND CLOTHING ARE 
BEING MADE AS RAPIDLY AS FUNDS PERMIT. 


Goods are distributed by our own workers. 


THE NEED IS URGENT. 





Send your subscriptions, clearly earmarked “ Friends’ Relief Committee (for Russia),”’ to Russian 
Famine Relief Fund (Room 5), Fishmongers’ Hall, London Bridge, London, E.C. 4. 


Gifts in kind and clothing (new or partly worn) may be sent to the Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Write for The Russian Famine, by Anna Haines, price 3d., post free, to Friends’ Relief Committee, 
27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 














LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN : 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 
JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS: 





S. B. MURRAY F. HYDE E. W. WOOLLEY 
Subscribed Capital - - £38,116,815 
Paid-up Capital - ~ . 10,860,565 
Reserve Fund - . - - 10,860,565 
Deposits (June 30th, /92/) = ~ 371,322,381 











HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1,550 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 





AFFILIATED BANKS : 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THE CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND OVER 160 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class throughout. 
Dec. 19.—Christmas in TUNIS. The Mystic Wonderland of N. Africa. 33 days, 98 gns. 
Jan. 5.—Algeria-Tunisia. 24 days, 69 gns. 
Feb. 3.—Great Cities of Italy. 5 weeks, 98 gus. 
Later. —Algeria (de luxe), Spain, Greece, &c. 
Programmes of these and other tours from Miss BisHop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland 


Road, S.E. 19. 
BATTLEFIELDS AND GRAVES. 


Complete arrangements for private visits from convenient centres, including 
the Chateau des Trois Tours, Ypres. [Illustrated Booklet and advice free.— 
Write Lieut.-Col. Cawston, BATTLEFIELDS BUREAUX, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W. 


ARLINGTON TOURING CLUB. 

INTER SPORTS TOURS to Lenzerheide (Engadine) and Grindel- 

wald. Christmas tour to Provence and the French Riviera. Easter and 
Whitsun tours to Italy and Normandy.—Programme from SECRETARY, 

28 Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 1. 


REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 

by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.H.R.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 














OOKS.—The Literary Year Book, 1921, 8s. 6d. net, new copies, 
post free, 2s. 3d.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, edited by Stanley Lane Poole 
new copies, 4 vols., 328. net for 12s. 6d.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 

Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print collectors, £3 ss. 
Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and Platonism, 30s.; Wright's Life 
Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, “‘ Memorial” edit., 7 vols. 
£5 58.; Machen’s Heptameron, 1886, £3 3s.; Freeman’s Norman Conquest, 6 vols. 
£5 5s. ; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. ; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, 
Historic, Rare and Unique, 21s. ; Present State of Old English Furniture, by R.w. 
Symonds, 63s.; The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries, 1911, 213. ; Waite’s Hidden 
Church of the Holy Grail, 1909, £2 2s. ; Nutt’s Studies on the Legend of the Holy 
Grail, 1888, rare, £4 10s. ; Max Beerbohm’s Christmas Garland, rst edit., {2 28. ; 
Ernest Dowson’s Dilemmas, rst Edit., {2 ros. ; Bain’s Bubbles of the Foam, In the 
Great God’s Hair, The Descent of the Sun and 4 others, L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols,, 
£10 10s.; Eglinton Tournament, coloured plates, folio, 1843, £5 5s. ; George Moore’s, 
Hail and Farewell, 3 vols., 1st Edits., £4 ros. ; Petronius Arbiter in English, 1708, 
£3 38.; Works of Edgar Allan Poe, 4 vols., 1874, {2 10s. ; Strang’s Earth Fiend,. 
signed copy, £6 1os.; Strang’s 30 Etchings, rare, £7 7s.; Hill’s Footsteps of Dr. 
Johnson, 1890, £3 3s. ; Morris (Wm.), Collected Works, fine Library Edit., 24 vols., 
£15 15s. (1910); Omar Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 4s. ; Meyrick’s 
Ancient Armour, 3 vols., folio coloured plates, £6 1os.; Rupert Brooke’s Collected 
Poems, Riccardi Press, {2; John Davidson’s Plays, 1894, 30s. ; Maupassant’s Select 
Works in English, 8 vols., £2 2s. ; Frank Harris, Life of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., £2 2s. ; 
send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, 
try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


i OOKS.—yYule’s Marco Polo, 2 vols., £3 1os.; Belloc’s River of 
London, coloured plate, 6s.; Propert’s Russian Ballet, £6 6s.; Wells’ 
Outline of History, 21s.; Symond’s Old English Furniture, 63s.; Frazer's 
Toteni 4 vols., 508.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., £21; Hipkin’s Musical 








ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very pleasant, sheltered position. Special 
winter terms. Christmas—New Year festivities. —Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma). 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 


Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter Gardens, trams and shops. Gas-stove 
fn bedrooms. Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Ex.is. 


LECTURES, ETC. 











GUILD OF EDUCATION 
AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(recognised by the Board of Education) 
For Men and WOMEN. 
REPAKATION FOR TEACHING Adolescents and Adults and 
for Educational Social Work. Courses are arran to meet the Individual 
J of students of Education. PART TIME CLASSES IN MODERN 
ODS. 
Apply Secretary, Guild of Education, 56 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon, 
Treasurer: ‘ir. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 

M.A.—For information concerning a Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LawREncr. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. r. 
UnNtIvEersiry CoursEs IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work.— 
Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. ‘Phone * Langham 2530. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INDHEAD DISTRICT.—Comfortably Furnished 5-Roomed 
Bungalow To Let. Outside sanitation, large garden. 2 guineas weekly for 
jong period.—Box 699, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, W.C.2. 


FREE PRIZE paid first of every month for the best Short 
£ Story negotiated. MSS. placed in England and U.S.A. Terms for stamp. 
—The C. L. A., 8 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 


USIC.—Experienced professional Chamber-music Player, piano 
and viola, is open to private or public engagements.—Box 698, NEw STATES- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


FFICES TO LET in West Central London. 2 Furnished Rooms, 
with electric light, gas fires and telephone, also part use of Warehouse. 
Moderate rent to approved tenant.—Write Box 700, New STATESMAN Office, 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ILL ANYONE requiring Shorthand Typist or Secretary for 
part or full time work write to GLapys LANGHAM, 12 Forest Glade, Leyton- 
stone? Work dealing with labour problems or literature preferred ; actual 

typing of correspondence or articles could be done at own home. 


PINNING, WEAVING and GLOVE-MAKING. 
Pupils received for thorough Training in these Crafts. Moderate terms. 
Prospectus on application.—STUDIO, 8 Earl’s Court Road, W. 8. 






































ASSAGE is beneficial in most of the illnesses that flesh is heir to. 

It is a tonic to the system and of special benefit to those desiring to maintain 

their health and vigour or to reduce superfluous fat. Attendance at your own 

SS a by an experienced and capable Masseur.—A. O. FREEMAN, 67 Hayter Road, 
.W. 2. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—Dept. “E.,"” LONDON TURNING Co., 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. 








ADMINTON.—Lessons and practice given. Moderate charges.— 
Apply Last, 6 Melrose Road, Wandsworth, S.W.18. Tele. Putney 138. 





R OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





Bitz is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeetles, 1s. 9d., 3s., or 5s. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HowWARTHS, 471 Crookemore Road, Sheffield. 





NTELLIGENCE! To Backward, Feeble-minded Children.— 
Paris SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park, 





Instruments, 21s.; Surtee’s Sporting Novels, 6 vols., col. plates, {5 17s. 6d.; De- 
cameron, coloured plates, 10s. 6d.; Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 50s. ; 
Byron’s Astarte, 18s.; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., £6 10s.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 
vols., £6; Pepys’ Diary, Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Studio set, 80 vols., £25; Lord 
Morley’s Works, 15 vols., £15 158.; Meredith's Novels. 17 vols., £4 15s.; Smollett’s 
Works, 7 vols., 25s.; Geo. Moore’s Abelard and Helvin, 2 vols., signed by author, 
£5 58.; Dickens’ Works, 22 vols., £6 6s.; catalogue free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 
Books WANTED, list free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


OOK BARGAINS; all new as issued and carriage paid: Diaries 
of W. Charles Macready, 2 vols. (32s.), for 11s.; Borman, Francis Bacon's 
Cryptic Rhymes and the Truth they Reveal (7s. 6d.), for 3s.; Burr, Practical 

Psychology and Psychiatry (10s. 6d.), for 8s. ; Zola, The Dream (2s.), for 1s. 3d.; Rogers, 
Six Centuries of Work and Wages (10s. 6d.), for 6s. 6d.; Guernsey, Plain Talks on 
Avoided Subjects (4s. 6d.), for 2s. 6d.; Tugan-Baranovsky, Modern Socialism (3s. 6d.), 
for 2s. ; Strack, The Jew and Human Sacrifice (10s. 6d.), for 5s. ; Balzac, Droll Stories, 
illus. Robida (21s.), for 12s. 6d.; Southgate, Many Thoughts of Many Minds (8s. 6d.), 
for 5s.; Rivers, Greuze and His Models (15s.), or 8s.—THE MINERVA Co., 9 St. 
Nicholas St., Leicester. 








SCHOOLS. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 

A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 

Education without residence {40 p.a.—Principal : Miss Aticmw J. Ropinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of genera) community. Independent study. S attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. 


S he ~ GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Great Missenden. 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Finchley Road, London). An imental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 
Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurbythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and 
Little children 3 to 9 —_ at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
ng and persona] expenses. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. Nicmotzs. 


. , n 4) 
M ALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CuamBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, A ng. Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiati 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The giris will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and al) such 
subjects as should be part of ev girl’s education, 180 eas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


M ORETON HALL, OSWESTRY, SHROPSHIRE 
Home School for girls from 8-18 years of age. Principal: Mrs. LioyD 
Wriuiams. The curriculum provides for a thorough genera) education 

both in a practical and theoretical manner ; pe aiso being encouraged 

with the object of discovering the natural bent of each individual child and fostering 
its growth. Preparation for public examinations. Especial attention is paid to 

Languages, Music, Art, Acting. Physical Training includes Gymnastics, Dancing, 

Games and Riding. Entire charge of pupils from abroad. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, Curnsrook Roap, GROVE Park, S.E. 12 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYIHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGB. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 

ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principal. 


P N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 yearsof age. Physical 

. Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science ia 
addition to usual subjects and — ge Pr 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


[_ t4eue HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss RicHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health amd character. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - ~ . - - £16,300 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £9,500 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - e - ~ £3,500,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 





A SECURITY WHICH DOES NOT DEPRECIATE. 


Endowment Assurance provides a means of saving which for 
convenience and advantage is unequalled. Endowment Assur- 
ance is Life Assurance combined with Investment 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, ELC. 1. 


| THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
| (Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture. Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ’’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 
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“THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” ‘‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 

** Everybody should read this book.''—Scotsman. 

“ The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.’'—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
bair are simple, lucid and convincing.''— Medical Record. 

Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1 
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TYPEWRITING. 


YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—tType-copying of 
every description intelligently and pene undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Central 1565. 


A STHors' MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 

















T SPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFarLanp, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 

) Siget~-ay TYPEWRITING—Authors’ MSS. Promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. ine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HILpITCH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer's Green, N. 


T YPEWRITING, English and foreign, by University Graduate. 
Literary or technical.—G. M. D., 184 Alexandra Road, N.W. 8. 











JR SPORTING (Meetings, Lectures, Committees, etc.), verbatim or 
condensed. Typewriting, Duplicating, Translating, etc.; accuracy, prompti- 

tude.—SatispurY AGENCY, Raymond House, 32-34 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1 
Telephone: 5472 Museum. 
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ADVERTISEMENT KATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of ls, 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. : 


All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
on, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 



































THE LONDON LABOUR FAIR, 1921 


Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster, 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2nd and 3rd, 
2.30 to 11 p.m. Each Day 
OFFICIAL OPENINGS: 
FRIDAY, 3 p.m.—Mars. Sipney Wess and the Rr. How. 
ARTHUR HENDERSON, M.P. 
FRIDAY EVENING.—Harry Gosirc. L.C.C., and Miss 
MARGARET BONDFIELD. 
SATURDAY, 3 p.m.—T. E. Nayitor and J. Ramsay 
MacDona.p. 
SATURDAY EVENING.—Miss Susan Lawrence, L.C.C., 
and Gro. LANSBURY. 
Bazaar and Side Shows. Refreshments. Dancing and Whist 
each Evening. 


Admission Is. Tax (at door) 3d. 


Goods and Donations may be sent to— 
*« THESLONDON LABOUR PARTY, 
Bedford Row House, 58 Theobalds Road, W.C. 1. 
Proceeds to Party Elections Fund. 











AS FRESH AND COOL 
AS THE OCEAN air 


PLAYER'S 


_ NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS. 


White Lebel. Mild and Medium. 
ID. 
: I/- 
Per Oz. Per Oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 
P.885 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. fof Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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Printin £ 
E PRINT BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
LEAFLETS, CARDS, POSTERS, Etc. 
CHEAPER AND BETTER THAN ANYBODY 
Apply : PETERBORO PRESS, PETERBORO. 














ENGLISH Hand-made LACE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. Collars, Hankies, 

Tea Cloths, Edgings, Motifs, D’oyleys, Yard 

Laces and Insertions, etc. Handsewn Lingerie and 

Blouses of beautiful design and workmanship. 
IUustrations free. 


MRS, ARMSTRONG'S, Lace-Makers, Olney, BUCKS. 
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JOIN 


THE 


MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME : 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 
2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 


Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the 
penalties for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to 
be absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical 
and immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 








IRELAND AND JAPAN 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS LAW OR WAR. 


TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


Sir—We gave you due warning of the inevitable 
failure of the Irish Conference. 

It is now our duty to prepare you for the failure of 
the Washington Conference, which is also inevitable. 
While statesmen prefer to be illusionists, rather than 
realists, the decline of our civilisation will continue 
unchecked. The success of the Washington Conference 
is dependent upon the decision of the British Govern- 
ment and people to make submission to League of 
Nations Law by referring the Irish question to the League 
of Nations. You stand for allegiance to the Crown. 
So will Japan. You stand firm in the Imperial path, 
so does Japan. 

At Washington Japan is to be invited to fling aside 
the trappings of Empire, to conform to certain rules 
about to be defined in her relations with China. She 
is to abandon Imperialism, no longer to put faith in 
the weapons of war. The philosophy of Washington 
is to be her refuge, her inspiration, and abiding hope. 


And now, in a few days, the Irish Republican Brother- 
hood will put an end to your Conference, and they will 
boldly force upon you, and upon every man and woman 
in this country, the essential and fundamental issue 
that confronts the world—League of Nations Law or 
War. Sooner than submit to League of Nations Law 
for Ireland you will go to war. As a perfectly natural 


consequence Japan will prefer war to submission to 
Washington philosophy, the American variety of 
League of Nations Law. 

How paltry, irrelevant, futile and meaningless were 
the vapourings at Liverpool. Had League of Nations 
Law for Ireland been mentioned at Liverpool, Mr. 
Chamberlain would have joined the Diehards in rocking, 
mocking laughter. Cannot you hear the same con- 
temptuous laughter in every Japanese tea-house ? Do 
you suppose that at this crisis in human affairs political 
agility can be of any use ? 

Should Sinn Fein Ireland offer without reservation 
or condition submission to League of Nations Law, and 
should you refuse their offer the Washington Conference 
will not continue another twenty-four hours. Should 
you accept their offer, British Imperialism will have 
suffered deflection. Japanese Imperialism will then 
also suffer deflection. The key will be in your hands. 
Will you open the gate through which the peoples of 
the world may pass towards the fields of peaceful 
enterprise and friendly inter-dependence, or will you 
remain kneeling before the God of Empire, while our 
civilisation sinks to a still lower level ? 


Yours etc., 


MODERATE PARTY. 


If you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 
“ Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. (anv. 
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